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HE “AVERAGE MAN” has become so familiar 
that we feel, as Chesterton said of the Miss- 
ing Link, that we might meet him quite casually in 
he street and stop to chat with him. Advertisers 
have long ago discovered the power that repeti- 
lion has on the public mind. To the disappoint- 
ment of those who were bent on discrediting 


| hristianity, the Missing Link has stayed missing. 
But the danger with the Average Man is that we 


May create him by sheer concentration of the 
faaterial at hand. 


| 


The Birth of the Average Man 


The Average Man as a mental concept, or, as the 


being in 1835 when the Belgian astronomer and 
tatistician, Lambert Quetelet, published his work, 
ur homme et le développement de ses facultés 
bu essai de physique sociale. Quetelet warned 
fhat-no Average Man existed, but was a fictitious 
being, “a mean about which oscillate all the social 
He applied the science of statistics 
Jo the social development of man for the first 
ime, and devised what he called the “social 
bhysics” of man. Quetelet’s Average Man, as an 
rithmetic mean of man in a given society at a 
biven time and under certain circumstances, was 
h useful concept to students of human behavior in 


bvery condition of time and place. It might be 
| 


} 


lician, was an astronomer, and therefore some- 
what “‘other-worldly.”” The temptation of a star- 
razet dealing with vital statistics is to idolize his 
| Suppose, Quetelet was asked, some in- 
Hividual did, in fact, possess all the qualities of 
he Average Man, what would he represent? “All 
hat is grand, beautiful and excellent,” he said, 
bven if he would also represent some baser quali- 
ies. 

Vital statistics have progressed considerably 
ince Quetelet’s time. From so much preoccupa- 
ion with the Average Man we have come almost 


THE "MEAN’ IDEAL 


to believe the creature exists, and, what is much 
worse, to gear our lives to his thoughts and tastes. 
He has come to be taken as the standard of 
contemporary life, the being who must be placated 
and pleased in everything from theosophy to TV 
programs. The tragedy underlying this confusion 
of values is that at a crisis of our history when 
we are all called upon to exercise Christian vir- 
tues in an uncommon, and almost heroic, manner, 
this ideal of mediocrity has gained dictatorial 
powers over the thoughts and wills of men. 


“The crisis we are experiencing is unique 
in history. It is a new world that must burst 
out of a crucible in which so many different 
energies are boiling. Let us thank God that 
He makes us live among the present prob- 
lems. It 75 no longer permitted to anybody to 
be mediocre. Everyone has an imperative 
duty to remember that he has a mission to 
fulfil, that of doing the impossible, each with- 
in the limits of his activity, to bring the world 
back to Christ. Only by being radicals of 
the Right will Catholics have the dynamism 
to withstand the radicals of the Left, and to 
conquer the world for Christ.” 


So spoke Pius XI some time before the out- 
break of World War II. And how the crisis 
has sharpened since then, and how the radicals 
of the Left have gained in strength and numbers 
and arrogance! Assuredly Marxism will not be 
overcome by mediocrity. While the West accus- 
toms itself to think in terms of means and averages 
as ideals for its citizens, the East thinks in terms 
of absolute power and limitless effort to estab- 
lish the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


How Modern Thinkers View Him 


What do modern thinkers say about the actual 
realization of Quetelet’s abstraction as we see him 
milling about in the masses today? Alexis Car- 
rel’s description is as mercilessly precise as we 
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should expect from a scientist. He sees the Aver- 
age Man as a spineless creature, capable of the 
easy work which in modern society secures the sut- 
vival of the individual. He produces and con- 
sumes, satisfying his physiological appetites. He 
also takes pleasure in watching, as one of a vast 
ctowd, athletic spectacles, in seeing childish and 
vulgar movies, in being transported rapidly with- 
out effort. He is soft, lascivious and violent. He 
has no moral, aesthetic or religious sense. Not a 
pleasant portrait this, but a faithful reproduction, 
even to the warts. 


Let us see how Christopher Hollis, the convert- ° 


historian, sees this common, average man. “By 
raising the depressed to the level of Main Street, 
we strengthen the position of Babbitt as the arbiter 
of culture,” he wrote in The Renewal of Civiliza- 
tion. “The Common Man is an equivocal figure; 
in fact he is a veritable Jekyll and Hyde. He ts 
Abraham Lincoln, but he is also Ulysses Grant, 
and the men who exploited the harvest of victory 
under Grant’s presidency. But above all he is the 
little man with the big prejudices, who 1s omni- 
present and omnipotent, and yet, at the same 
time, powerless, the servant of the servants of 
this world.” 

An examination of the Average Man accord- 
ing to that eminent theologian, Peter Wust, pro- 
duces great uneasiness. For Wust sees him as 
both in knowledge and in will a law unto himself, 
and his self-sufficiency repels even the Hand 
which, stretched forth lovingly out of the obscure 
background of life, affords, or at least proffers, 
the possibility of redemption even to the most 
hardened heatts. 

It was the loneliness and emptiness of the com- 
mon man that attracted the attention of the Rus- 
sian apologist, Berdyaev, a dereliction of spirit 
which so tortures this common man that he is 
ready to rest on any kind of collectivity that may 
chance to come. Berdyaev felt that the average, 
common man had lost the keystone of life; that 
his feet, too, touched no depth of solidarity under 
him. 

His Holiness the Pope had the mass of such 
men in mind when he said: ‘These are phantom 
men, never tired of going to movies and sporting 
fields night and day, full of futile notions, 
provocative illustrations, light music—internally 
too empty to be interested or occupied in them- 
selves. One cannot say they live in the world, 
but outside it, adrift in the world’s current like 
inert cadavers.” 
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His Petty Pride and Colossal Prejudices 


Do we not immediately recognize all thes 
estimates as perfectly true? The vulgarity an 
vanity, puniness and prejudices, the lust and lone 
liness, the frivolity and phantom-like emptiness 0 
the Average Man are all recognizable. He ha 
not the mental energy or moral firmness to fort 
opinions, but judges all things from a patheti 
God-defying pride and a patch-work of prejudice: 
We know these galling prejudices. Not only d 
they judge all history bunk, but all achievement 
of saints and geniuses, the products of the arts 
music and literature are likewise scorned. In fact 
whatever does not amuse without effort is de 
bunked. But money is worshipped with all th 
fanatical fervor of which this mediocre creatur 
is capable; and worldly success is applauded. Th 
self-sacrifice of priests and nuns is accounted mer 
folly or worse. The Average Man, however, 1 
equally frightened by any call to sacrifice mad 
on him. He is also scared of losing the esteer 
real or imagined, of other average men aroun: 
him, or of being thought “different”’ from othe 
foolish phantoms. He would rather be though 
a homicide than a high-brow. In fact, he is fascir 
ated by vice, and feeds a feeble, febrile brain 0: 
horror comics borrowed from his average childrer 
He is more derisive of Christian culture than thr 
Communists, and, to judge by reports, decided]. 
less appreciative of our classics. 


Dead Weight 


Visitors to the U.S.S.R. report that Shakespear 
is a favorite there among the masses, and that th 
theatres, music and ballet are appreciated by t 
masses. This involves the vexed question whethe 
State censorship ought enforce culture by cuttin. 
out all vapid and vulgar forms of amusemen: 
In most countries of the West, as we know, tk 
Average Man sets the standard of taste and use 
his democratic freedom to ensure that such free 
dom shall be, as far as possible, denied the 
turally ézte who, in every civilization, have be 
the few choice spirits determining by their gif} 
of insight and taste what shall survive as classic 
and what shall be worthy of promulgation amo 
the people. By sheer weight of numbers, averag 
men can drag a civilization down to the lowe 
common level, so that we have the resultas 
spectacle of a civilization without culture, or rathe 
a civilization animated by a multitude of beings 
with the physical agility of pieces of mechanis 


ut morons at heart. The terrifying aspect of 
e matter is that our civilization is setting its 
andards by this arithmetic mean—standards that 
je surely the meanest in all history. 


ihe Common Man vs. the Communist Man 


Towards the great questions of the day the 
verage Man feels nothing but apathy and dull 
ndifference. It is the indolence of the mediocre 
at hinders the progress and even salvation of 
ivilization as much as the malignity of evil doers. 
the present crisis, masses of average men are 
serious hindrance in the fight against Com- 
unism which is, as Marx and Engels and their 
mterpreters so often pointed out, a philosophy of 
iction. "‘Marxismus ist eine revolutionare W elt- 
yischauung,’’ wrote Rosa Luxemburg, “die stets 
jach neuen Erkenntnissen ringen muss, die nichts 
verabscheut wie das Erstarren in einmal 
WZltigen Formen, die am besten in geistigem 
affengeklirr der Selbskvritik und im geschicht- 
chen Blitz und ‘Donner ihre lebendige Kraft 
ewabhrt.” 


| 


What chance have phantom men against ad- 
flersaties emboldened by such fierceness? How 
| ill the feeble of will and flabby of soul with- 
and the firmness of the disciplined and deter- 
i ined disciples of Marx? How would our Aver- 
fge Man endure in combat against the Soviet 
Wan? Would our Common Man outlast the 
ommunist Man in a trial of strength involving 
oral and physical stamina, the spirit of sacrifice 
Ind firmness of purpose? 


| It may be argued that the Communists force 
their members into being average men, made con- 
formable to the Marxist pattern. But Communists 
ave made conformity an end in itself and one 
proposed, not out of vacuity of will, or to make 
fe-easy for the masses, and still less because the 
\verage Man wants it, but because they genuinely 
feel the common level can be gradually raised till 
he whole Communized world becomes a Work- 
Irs’ Paradise. No one will accuse the Communists 
)f frivolity; indeed, it is an extremely joyless 


| Two articles in the same issue, September 8, 
If the Roumanian trade union paper Manca, have 
ome interest. The first praises a Stakhanovite 
vorker seen in a factory who ‘‘seemed to be a 
onveyor belt, not a human being,” so rapidly 
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creed in theory and practice. But the conformity 
of its adherents is for the common good, and 
becomes in a strange grotesque way a caricature 
of Christian charity. The conformity, on the other 
hand, of our empty, irresponsible Average Man 
to the Mass Mind is a mere lazy drifting with the 
tide of opinion which is ultimately decided by 
apathetic mediocrity. 


What Are We Aiming At? 


As in target-practice, so with civilizations and 
individuals in the targets they set before them- 
selves: To aim directly at the bull’s eye is to hit 
below it. To aim at pleasing the Average Man 
is to come perilously near achieving a civilization 
of mere bestiality, relieved, perhaps, by occasional 
banalities. Do we recall the words of Christ’s 
scorn for the mediocre: “I would that thou wert 
either hot or cold, but because thou art neither 
hot nor cold but lukewarm, I will begin to vomit 
thee out of my mouth.” To aim at reducing our 
civilization to legions of the lukewarm is to tempt 
Christ to reject it and thus to leave it open to the 
legions of Lucifer. 

With the caricaturists of Christianity much 
might be done, since their aggression is vety 
often but misdirected and misguided zeal for a 
better world based on their concept of social 
justice. But God Himself grows sick of the 
mediocre: their moral emptiness affords no grips 
for grace. Hook, in his commentary of Karl Marx, 
makes the fascinating assertion that in every age 
the prevalent conception of the “Ideal Man” sum- 
marizes the virtues and celebrates the status of 
the ruling group of that age. We have Aristotle’s 
“magnanimous man,” Castiglione’s “courtier,” the 
medieval “fighting monk,” the early American 
“log cabin president” and the late American “cap- 
tain of industry” inspiring a pattern of feeling 
and action. What shall be said of an age which 
takes the Average Man as its ideal, save that there 
may be no further ages to record the patterns of 
feeling and action of his successors? 


LiAM BropuHy, PH.D. 
Dublin, Ireland 


did he work. The other condemned an article 
in a French paper because it did not protest at 
the speed at which workers have to work under 
capitalism. (Catholic Life, Nov.-Dec. 1955) 
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PROTESTANT SOURCES OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


II. GEORGE BUCHANAN (1500-1582) 


a challenge to their Catholic ruler contesting 
his right to coerce their conscience. This was the 
first manifestation of Protestants justifying rebel- 
lion against legitimate rulers. Calvinists a little 
later went farther: they stated that denial of 
religious liberty constituted tyranny so as to justify 
the deposition or even the killing of rulers. In 
1556 John Ponet developed the theory of the 
Divine Right of Rebellion to its ultimate conclu- 
sion of tyrannicide. Knox and Goodman fol- 
lowed suit in 1558, Hotman in 1573 and Languet 
in 1579 in France, and George Buchanan in Scot- 
land. 

The seed Buchanan had sown by justifying the 
murder of his patron and Queen, Mary Stuart 
of Scotland “was watered by John Milton” to 
justify the murder of the Protestant King Charles 
I of England in 1649, “and blossomed and bore 
fruit to a good purpose in the Revolution of 
1688” (Charles Kingsley, Good Words, vol. IX, 
p- 735, 1868), when the Catholic King James II 
was deposed in England. It again bore fruit in 
1776, when the Protestant King George III was 
deposed in America by the American Declaration 
of Independence.) 

In Scotland the theory of the right of rebellion 
was first put into practice when the Calvinistic 
party had become strong enough to take forcible 
action against the Catholic government. Knox 
and his followers declared it a positive obligation 
to depose and kill “idolatrous” rulers. A success- 
ful rebellion culminated in the suppression of 
Catholicism and the establishment of Protestant- 
ism in 1560, and in the dethronement of the Cath- 
olic Queen in 1568. A justification of the Cal- 
vinist rebellion against legitimate authority was 
needed and it was furnished by George Buchanan 
In p79: 

George Buchanan was born at Moss in Scotland 
in 1506. He studied at the University of Paris 
from 1520 to 1522, at the University of St. An- 
drew in Scotland from 1523 to 1526, again at the 


L 1550 LUTHERAN ministers in Germany issued 


1) Allen, J. W., History of Political Thought in the 
Sixteenth Century, New York, 1928, pp. 336-342. Dun- 
ning, W. Archibald, A History of Political Theories 
from Luther to Montesquieu, New York, 1905, pp. 55-61. 


University of Paris from 1526 to 1528. He taugl 
at the University of Paris from 1529 to 153: 
from 1544 to 1547, and from 1553 to 1555. Du 
ing these latter two years Buchanan began t 
favor the Calvinists. Returning to Scotland 1 
1560 or 1561, he openly joined the Protestar 
Church. In 1570 he was appointed one of th 
teachers of the young King. It was through h: 
tuition that King James VI acquired his gre 
scholarship. On September 28, 1582, Buchana, 
died at Edinburgh. 


De Jure Regni apud Scotos 


Almost all the formative years of his intellectua 
life, from the age of nineteen onwards, wet 
passed in France. Almost all his close friends 1 
France were Catholics and only a few were Ca: 
vinists. One of his most important works is tk 
political treatise De Jure Regni apud Scotos, whic 
was published at Edinburgh in 1579 althoug 
written much earlier, as he himself says, perhap 
before 1570, in order to justify to Europe the dd 
thronement of Queen Mary Stuart. Naturall! 
Buchanan could not have dared to publish hi 
radical treatise as early as 1570, when the e& 
Queen still enjoyed great popularity outside ha 
country. 


Buchanan’s political treatise is cast in the forr 
of a dialogue between himself and an opponet 
called Thomas Maitland. This method of dil 
cussing social and political problems was ver 
much in vogue in the sixteenth century especial| 
in France. Buchanan developed his theories na 
along the lines of Knox but along those of tH 
humanists. As a teacher in the colleges of Pan 
and Bordeaux, he was associated with the literas 
men of the French Renaissance and was vital! 
influenced by them, so that his thought is Fren¢ 
rather than Scottish. Buchanan reached his cos 
clusions on a different road from Knox. Bob 
men justified rebellion against the Queen of Scot 
but they did so on entirely different ground 
Buchanan, scholar as he was, naturally produce 
a scientific and systematic apology for the ant 
monarchical proceedings of the Calvinists in br 
country. 
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Buchanan teaches that “by the law of nature an 
qual cannot nor durst usurp power over equals; 
or it is just that among those who are in all other 
ings on equal terms the chances of ruling and 
beying must also be equal. The people have the 
ght to bestow the sovereign powers upon whom- 
er they please, even upon such who are not best 
ialified for ruling. Kings, therefore, must, 
iginally, have been established by an act of the 
eople. It would have been wholly unreasonable 
D give to this created King an unlimited power. 
Il wise men have judged that a law has to be 
iven to the King for his guidance. The people 
ave given these laws to the Kings to bind them 
D rule according to the powers given them by 
e people and not according to their own dis- 
etion. This one line of action is prescribed to 
ings, that in governing the people they follow 
oth in their actions and speeches the law.’*) 


“Laws are necessary,” Buchanan states further, 
to restrain Kings from doing injustice to the 
eople. The people who gave the powers over 
emselves to the King, may restrict him, so that 
e King has only so much right as the people 
kestowed upon him. The people should always 
Ptain the right to pass laws and to enforce them, 
Ihd the Kings should only be the keepers of the 
Pcords. It is the duty of Kings to give everyone 
shat he is entitled to according to the letter of 
he law.) How exactly Kings should be directed 
the people’s law, is not made clear by Buchanan. 
e seems to have thought that law was enacted 
a representative body or directly by “the people 


i 


feople at the instance of the proper authority.” 
lle seems to have regarded some sort of plebiscite 
% required for the passage of a law, when he 
ys that “the act of a representative body should 
referred to the people for their sanction.” 

“The King,’ says Buchanan, “can have no 
wers except such as have been conferred upon 
by the people. Either the power to make 
ws was never given to him or, if it were ever 
ven, it was withdrawn. The people at all events 
tain the power always to make laws, and such 
ws bind the King. The King is a delegate and an 
Bent and is responsible to the community which 
feated him. Even the hereditary Kings are 
teated by the suffrage of the people no less than 
ose elected in ancient times. Kings have all 
bwers which they have, from the people and, 


2) De Jure Regni apud Scotos, pp. 5-8. 
3) Op. cit., pp. 10-18, 24, 27. 
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therefore, the people is superior to the Kings. The 
community has the same right and jurisdiction 
over Kings as they have over any individual of 
the community. Whatever powers the people 
gave to a King, may rightfully, for just causes, 
be taken from him. All commonwealths have 
always retained this right to take the powers from 
their Kings. The rights of the people are in- 
alienable. Even if the political powers were grant- 
ed hereditarily to one family, they may still be 
taken away. Kings are hereditary only under law 
made by the people and the people can repeal 
such laws.’’*) 


The King had no part at all in legislation. 
“The people,” says Buchanan, “has the highest 
power in legislation and, therefore, may subject 
the King to the law.”°) At another place Buchanan 
brushes aside the objection of his interlocutor that 
as a physician may force the sick person to take 
his medicine in order to cure him, so the King 
may impose a good law upon his subjects against 
their will, with the remark that “the King has no 
master over him, yet the people who gave him the 
powers over themselves have a right to lay down 
the manner of ruling, so that the King uses only 
those powers which the people wish him to use.’’®) 
Buchanan here teaches plainly that the King ts the 
highest executive in the state. 


Punishment of Tyrants 


There exists a mutual contract between the 
King and the people (mutua Regi cum civibus 
est pactio). The Greek and Roman tyrants were 
lawful rulers, because they were elected by the 
consent of the people. Yet they lost their legiti- 
mate powers by their tyranny. The King who 
seeks only his private interests, who arrogates 
powers not given to him by the people, who 
oppresses people and scandalizes them by his 
licentious life, is to be regarded and treated as 
the greatest enemy of God and men. Since the 
people is superior to the King, the King can be 
forced to appear in court and if he is sentenced 
by the judge, he is as much as sentenced by the 
law of the people. As soon as the King violates 
the mutual contract, he loses his powers, and the 
people becomes as free as it had been before the 
stipulations were made with the King. War 
against a tyrant is the justest of all wars and in 
such a war not only the people in a body but also 
~ 4) Op. cit., pp. 24, 26, 30, 31. 


5) Op. cit., pp. 32. 
6ylOp._cvt.,. ppe 115.18. 
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every private citizen has a right to kill the tyrant. 
If Saint Paul tells us to be subject to princes and 
powers (Tz. chap. 3), this sa has no applica- 
tion to tyrants, since they use their powers not 
for the welfare of the people but only for their 
own pleasure, and for that reason it cannot be for- 
bidden to depose and punish them. Criminal 
Kings must be punished like other criminals. 
There is nowhere any particular exemption granted 
in this regard to tyrants. We must classify tyrants 
among the most savage beasts; tyranny offends 
more against nature than poverty, sickness, death 
and the host of human afflictions.”) 
Buchanan- concludes his work with some qualt- 
fication of his doctrine of tyrannicide. “I ex- 
plain what could or should be done by right, but I 
do not exhort anybody to do it. Regarding the 
right, a plain exposition suffices; yet regarding 
the duty (of killing tyrants), the thing must be 
well considered, prudently undertaken, and virtu- 
ously executed. Time, persons, places and other 
means will prove helpful or, in cases of rash- 
ness, harmful; nevertheless, no more fault can be 
found in me than in a doctor who wrote out a 
good prescription but through somebody’s care- 
lessness the medicine was administered at the 
wrong time.’’®) 

Buchanan, as we saw, clearly laid down, before 
Cardinal Bellarmine, the American principles that 
all men are created equal, that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the people, 
that political authority is revocable, that the peo- 
ple are the real lawgivers and the rulers only the 
chief executives who are bound to observe the 
constitutions of the land, and that the will of 
the people is naturally expressed in the acts of the 
numerical majority. Buchanan first propounded 
the theory of the origin of political society by 
social contract which was later made famous by 
Rousseau. Men, he declared, originally lived 
solitary or in herds, vagrant and lawless. To 
protect themselves they created Kings, electing 
men who were influential, shrewd and just to that 
office.”) Buchanan went further than Cardinal 
Bellarmine by teaching that the sovereign powers 
of the people are inalienable, are revocable at 
ease, and that the rulers are only executives of the 
people and may be killed for abuses and crimes 
committed. Certainly Buchanan is not always con- 
sistent and some of his offhand statements cannot 


1) Op. ett, pp. 20, 21, 22, 25,29, 84) 87738 929. 
8) Op. cit., pp. 39-40. 
NT Op. cits pow, 2 
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be reconciled with his main principles. Yet, or 
the whole, he developed a logical system of po 
litical thought. 

Buchanan absolutely ignores the grounds ot 
which Knox and Goodman justified rebellion 
he likewise takes no note of the Calvinistic theor 
of the ideal state. In general he resembles Ponet 
and anticipates to a certain extent theories adopte 
and developed by the French Huguenots afte 
1572. Before long the fact was discovered tha 
Buchanan’s point of view could hardly be te 
conciled with the tenets of Scottish Presbyterian 
ism, and in 1584, two years after Buchanan’ 
death, the Scottish Parliament condemned Buchan 
an’s treatise and ordered it to be purged of : 
“offensive and extraordinary matters’ theret 
contained. : 

Unlike the above-mentioned political writer 
Buchanan published his political system not 1 
English but Latin, and thereby appealed not 
a national public but to educated classes of a! 
Europe. Buchanan had acquired a Europea 
reputation as a Latin scholar and a writer whi 
possessed a Latin style distinctively his own ani 
much admired by learned men. When he pull 
lished his treatise De Jure Regni apud Scoto' 
the latinity and the reputation of the author mac 
his book popular all over Europe above any othe 
political treatise of the time. There were fiv 
successive editions published within the thre 
years—1579-1581. During the time of the Pun 
tan Rebellion, it was translated into English am 
printed in 1680, 1689, 1721 and 1799. The Latz 
original was reprinted in 1715, 1725, 1751 ar 
1762. The importance of Buchanan’s treatise | 
furthermore evinced by the attacks on it I 
Catholic authors: Adam Blackwood (Adversus 
Buchanani Dialogum de Jure Regni. Poitiew 
1581; Paris, 1588; Paris, 1644), Ninian Winzi 
(Velitatio in G. Buchananum circa Dialogum a 
Jure Regni. Ingolstadt, 1582), William Reynold 
(De justa Reipublicae in Reges impios | 
haereticos authoritate. Antwerp, 1592), and W/ 
liam Barclay (De regno et regali potestate at 
versus Buchananum. Paris, 1600). At any rat 
Buchanan’s treatise exerted an influence upon th 
development of American political ideas throm 
the later Calvinistic political writers.1°) 

(To be concluded) 
Rev. JOHN LENHART, O.F.M., Cap., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


aA el op. cit., pp. 336-342; Dunning, op. cit., i 


HILE SOJOURNING IN LUND, I often met 
b the Rev. Lars Bejerholm, chaplain of St. 
awrence College. I had met him previously in 
ford and Nashdom Abbey in England and 
t the Benedictine Priory of Chevetogne in Bel- 
um. He is a personable young clergyman, 
Ireparing for a doctorate in Divinity. After 
xaduating from Lund, he studied in Jerusalem, 
e United States and in Canada, where he was 
tdained deacon by the Anglican Bishop of Mon- 
geal. There now exists a limited inter-com- 
munion between the Anglicans and the Swedes. 

j Rev. Bejerholm agreed with me that regular 
nurch-going ts not a strong point with the Swedish 
therans. In a parish near Lund with 1,000 
phabitants, all nominally Lutheran, only about 
fn bothered to come to the Sunday morning 
Rrvice. In Stockholm there are parishes where 
aly one or two per cent of the population are 


boular church-goers. Mr. Bejerholm was a great 


I England and hoped something similar might 
jppear in the Swedish Church. In the beautiful 
lollege chapel where services ate held regularly, 
tly a few people attend, occasionally as many 
s ten. 

Often while walking in Lund, I meditated 
Wer Sweden, its people and their way of life. 
tvedish Christianity could be termed “‘comfort- 
Ble’ Christianity. A Swedish Jesuit, Fr. Lars 
looth, wrote in the summer 1950 issue of Mission 
ad Missionaries: 


| ‘Sweden, I am afraid, is becoming a ma- 
fterialist country. Politically and socially 
| prosperous, its inhabitants think that they 
can get along all right without God. Reli- 
| gious teaching is still obligatory, but it is so 
non-confessional that most people have little 
| positive knowledge of the teaching of our 
‘Lord. Instead of holding the Christian ideal 
lof the family as the basic unit, Sweden has 
‘now one of the highest divorce rates in the 
world. Attendance at the State Church has 
| dropped to less than two per cent. Even the 
abortion laws were changed a few years ago. 
}Social hygiene replaced sexual morals. 
Ministers of the State Church can preach 
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freely against the divinity of our Lord; there 
are districts where only sixty per cent of the 
children are being baptized. Belief in a 
Christian God who created us and to whom 
we have to answer for our actions, is rapidly 
disappearing. If there is a God, He is some 
kind of Divine Butler, whose duty it is to 
see that we obtain material happiness in this 
world. However, there are many who feel 
that this cannot go unchecked. The need 
for religion drives many to various sects, but 
their appeal is limited. Within the State 
Church a high-church group is developing 
on the lines of the Oxford Movement.” 


Dr. Rosendal 


I left Lund by train for Osby, the Rector of 
which, Reverend Gunnar Rosendal, D.D., is one 
of the most-discussed Swedish clergymen. He 
is the leader of the Catholic Movement within the 
Church of Sweden. I have known Dr. Rosendal 
for twenty years, having met him many times in 
various places, but never thus far in his own 
home. I therefore eagerly looked forward to 
meet this remarkable man in his own surround- 
ings. 

The route from Lund to Osby is uninteresting: 
the country is flat, wooded and studded with 
small lakes; there are over 100,000 lakes in 
Sweden. The weather was partially overcast but 
warm. Osby is a charming little township of 
about 4,000. It is situated on the coast of a large, 
placid lake surrounded by mighty forests. The 
parish of Osby has a total of 7,000 inhabitants, 
of whom 3,000 live in the countryside. Terri- 
torially, the parish is 30 klms. long and 20 klms. 
across. All Scandinavian parishes are large in 
area, particularly in the Artic regions. 

Dr. Rosendal, accompanied by two young men 
studying for the ministry, met me at the station. 
My friend was ordained in 1922 and was ap- 
pointed Rector of Osby in 1934. He is mar- 
tied and has two sons and two daughters. The 
parsonage of Osby is a large, roomy house stand- 
ing amid beautiful surroundings. The parish is 
old, but the present church was built in 1834. 
It is of late Rococo style, rather like the old, 
dignified churches of the XVIIIth century in New 
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England. Behind the high altar there is a small 
chapel arranged according to the strictest require- 
ments of the Lutheran Liturgical Movement. 

St. Petri in Osby is a place of pilgrimage for 
people throughout Scandinavia and from more 
distant parts. Anyone interested in Swedish 
Christianity—Catholics, Protestants, or Orthodox 
—make it a point to visit Osby and meet its rector. 
I must confess that Osby appealed to me as an 
unusual spot. People go to places where there 
are relics of the saints, or where some apparitions 


were recorded; or they admire great monuments _ 


of art and natural beauty. In Osby there is noth- 
ing like these. People come merely to take part 
in the impeccably-arranged liturgical services and 
to meet the rector. While the Swedes are notori- 
ously lax as church-goers, Dr. Rosendal made his 
parish enthusiastic in church attendance. When 
he was appointed to Osby over twenty years ago, 
he began to celebrate in his small chapel the “Daily 
Mass,” as the Communion service is called in 
Swedish—an unheard of thing in Sweden. He 
also initiated the reading of all the daily services 
—prescribed by the Church of Sweden but hardly 
ever performed, even in the cathedrals. By doing 
all this reverently and unfailingly, Dr. Rosenda] 
has built up a good congregation. There are more 
people in his church for the daily Compline than 
there are in many surrounding parishes for the 
Sunday “Mass.” Dr. Rosendal is a very good 
liturgist, one of the best I know. Gradually Osby 
became a place of pilgrimage. People from all 
parts of Scandinavia come to Osby individually and 
in groups to marvel at its vast congregations and 
inspiring services. I am quite certain that any 
clergyman who has a living faith and who adopts 
the method of Dr. Rosendal will gradually build 
up his congregation, spiritually and numerically, 
and then turn his church into a place of pilgrim- 
age. I saw something similar in other coun- 
tries, but never to the same extent as in Osby. 


Lutheranism in Sweden 


Lutheranism entered Sweden very early. Gustaf 
Vasa, who led the Swedish noblemen’s rebellion 
against Christian IIT in Copenhagen, needed funds 
for his struggle. Monastic and church estates 
tempted him sorely. So, he decided to adopt 
Lutheranism; he broke with Rome in 1527. There 
were also religious and political reasons for this 
breach. On account of disturbances caused by war 
and the Reformation, there were only two Bishops 
left in the country—Hans Brask of Linkdping, 
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and Petrus Magni of Vasteras. Petrus Magn 
consented to consecrate three new bishops fo 
the King, without recourse to Rome. Yet 
the eve of the consecration, January 6, 1528 
Petrus Magni made and signed, in presence 0 
his ecclesiastical advisors, a secret document i 
which he stated that, although he obeyed th 
King, he was declaring in advance that he had n 
intention to consecrate these three priests, and tha 
their consecration was, therefore, null and void. 

The bishops, consecrated by Petrus Magni 
crowned Gustaf Vasa King. At the Synod o 
Orebr6, soon after, the Swedish Church was “re 
formed.” The present Swedish hierarchy descend 
from Petrus Magni. Three Swedish ecclesiastics— 
Archdeacon Laurentius Andreae, Olaus Petri anc 
his brother, Laurentius Petri, first Lutheran Arch 
bishop of Uppsala—assisted the King in reform 
ing the Swedish Church. Outwardly there wer 
a very few changes: statues and pictures were no 
smashed, nor were reliquaries destroyed or pre 
faned. Liturgical vestments, altar lights and . 
slightly modified medieval version of the Masg 
translated into Swedish, were retained, as wel 
as a good portion of the Breviary. Anyone en 
tering the beautiful Swedish churches, modell 
for liturgical movements, free of ecclesiastica 
“millinery” and vulgarity so common elsewhere 
will become incredulous when told that they an 
Protestant churches. 

The attempt of King Eric to introduce Cai 
vinism in Sweden failed, as did the attempt of hi 
brother John to find a ground of reconcilin} 
Sweden with Rome. Under his Catholic sor 
Sigismund, the Uppsala Mote in 1593 proclaime: 
Sweden Lutheran. Sigismund, although Catholi« 
was crowned King of Sweden by the Luther 
Primate. His unpopularity with the Lutherar 
led to his deposition. As King of Poland, 
tried to recover Sweden from his uncle, Ki 
Charles IX, but failed. Later, when his son wa 
elected Czar of Russia, he tried to take the latte 
country for himself but failed again. The C: 
vinists tried once more to dominate Sweden, bu 
without success. 


The Enlightenment 


The XVIIth century was for Sweden, as it wé 
for other countries in Europe, the age of the Et 
lightenment and Free Thought. The Swedis 
Church became subjected to the close dominati 
of the State. Ancient rites became suspect a ! 
were labeled barbarism and idolatry. Kneelin) 
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e Creed, the Sign of the Cross, etc., were abol- 
shed. Deism and Illuminism became fashion- 
ble. As a reaction to these tendencies, pietistic 
ects sprang up. 
The XIXth century was dominated by German 
utheranism, chiefly in its liberal elements. Al- 
ough the church remained established, and near- 
y all the Swedes nominally belonged to it, as 
matter of fact, the true believers—regular 
wutch-goers—gradually became an insignificant 
inority. The efforts of neither Archbishop 
Oderblom, nor of the pietists, nor of the High 
hurch produced satisfactory results.*) 
I remained in Osby for quite a while. On the 
irst Sunday when I attended the Swedish Mass at 
t. Petri, I noted 386 present, of whom 135 te- 
etved Communion. The following Sunday there 
ere 222 present and 57 communicants. The 
argest number present in 1953 was present on 
hristmas—1,500. The largest number of com- 
unicants, 152, received on Maundy Thursday. 
he lowest Sunday attendance was 135, with 36 
ommunicants. To understand the significance 
f these figures one must realize that the celebra- 
mon of the Swedish Mass in the established Church 
as, until quite recently, restricted to a few times 
year. Even now there are places where it 1s 
elebrated only monthly. In Osby it is celebrated 
aily and there are always communicants. The 
}wedish Mass outwardly resembles the Catholic 
Mass of the Roman Rite more than does the 
Danish. This is also true for the Breviary. Com- 
bline was very popular in Osby. It was said or 
ng in Swedish. The chapel was often so 
jrowded that not even standing room was avail- 
ible. 
On a Sunday I accompanied Dr. Rosendal to 
the Old People’s House. This House, built in 
$926, was clean and comfortable, and very well 
ippointed. About twenty-five people took Com- 
fnunion, including one old lady who received in 
her room. An old German refugee, a Roman 
Patholic, died during the night. Dr. Rosendal 
alled a Roman Catholic priest from Malmo to 


| dminister the last Sacraments to the old German 


ind to bury him. 


Sweden ’s Economy 


Inasmuch as Sweden is a Welfare State, taxation 
s heavy. Workers pay fifteen per cent of their 
ages, while factories must pay as much as sixty 


' 3) There is an informative book on the subject: H. 
Badamo, The Swedish Church, London, S.P.C.K., 1947. 
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per cent of their profits in taxation. Since 1949, 
all limited companies (corporations), after pay- 
ing out seven per cent as dividends, must pay 
the rest of their income to the National Bank as a 
security measure against inflation. The average 
annual income of a Swede is about $1,500. The 
Welfare State distributes family allocations gener- 
ously, grants premiums for every child born, pays 
very adequate pensions to everyone after sixty- 
seven, gives everyone free medical care in truly 
magnificent hospitals and assists sick people at 
home. Unemployment benefits are allotted on a 
generous scale. For all these largesses there is 
no means test. The powerful trade unions, co- 
Operatives and the Socialist Party—the largest 
political party in the country since 1914 and ever 
increasing its strength—guard the situation. 

Discussing Swedish Socialism, Fiches Docu- 
mentaires, quoted above, states: “It is necessary 
to note: 1) Thanks to its strength, Swedish Social- 
ism could realize an impressive series of social 
reforms which certainly made the life of the 
people far more comfortable than anywhere else 
in Europe. The Marxian ideal of establishing an 
earthly paradise is in process of materialization. 
The American ideal of comfort and wealth is 
followed. 2) On the other hand, Swedish life 
has become extremely materialistic. Moral and 
religious values tend to disappear. Visitors find 
people deprived of a great part of their soul. In 
this respect, Marxism, in its Communist and 
Soviet expression, and Reforming Socialism rejoin 
each other; the results obtained are identical.” 
(p. 15) 

During my stay in Sweden the well-known 
American revivalist, Billy Graham, visited Scan- 
dinavia. Commenting on his visit, a leading 
Swedish newspaper, published in Malmo, stated 
the Swedish view on religion. “Sweden,” accord- 
ing to the article, “has no hunger for religion, 
but is greatly interested in how to improve still 
further its standard of living, how to better its 
technique of production. The Swedes are also 
interested in bold experiments in production, in 
science and technology. Abstract science interests 
the Scandinavians much less. Philosophy is mildly 
popular and theology hardly at all.” “No doubt,” 
the article concluded, ‘‘a religious revival might 
happen; but so far there are no signs.” 

Still, it should not be assumed that a high 
standard of living and perfect social security, for 
which all the countries in the world hunger but 
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are far outdistanced by Sweden, have turned all 
the Swedes into libertines and atheists. The 
Swedes are law-abiding people. In 1952 there 
were only about 3,000 in all Swedish prisons. 
Several prisons stand empty. This cannot be said 
about a good many nations with reputedly good 
records for church-going. There is some heavy 
drinking in Sweden; but it is rather insignificant 
in proportion to the wealth of the country. The 
Swedes are great sticklers for propriety. 


Soon after I passed Stockholm for the second 


time, returning from Finland, municipal elections , 


were being held in the Swedish capital. In the 
results the Communists gained at the expense 
of the Socialists. The reason? In August of 
1954, an American man-of-war, the “Baltimore,” 
visited Stockholm. The American sailors drank 
a good deal of strong Swedish spirits, made some 
trouble, etc. A fortnight later a Soviet ship came. 
The sailors, admirably disciplined, spent their 
time in museums, accosted none and danced with 
the Swedes only when specially invited. This 
impressed the Swedes. Sexual morality in Sweden, 
however, is lax. The result of this laxity is a high 
rate of illegitimacy as well as a large number 
of abortions which are legalized under certain 
circumstances. There are about 5,000 legal abor- 
tions a year. 


While in Southern Sweden I travelled about a 
good deal. I found the people, particularly the 
farmers, very hospitable. The standard of living 
was uniformly high. As in England, high taxa- 
tion is rapidly destroying the Swedish aristocracy 
and also prevents the concentration of vast capital 
in the hands of the few in the industrial and 
commercial world. Sweden is not so much a 
country of the peasants and workers as of a glori- 
fied middle class. 


The Swedish Lutheran Church nominally in- 
cludes ninety-two per cent of the population. It 
forms a single province of thirteen dioceses. The 


Cardinal Mindszenty has been a prisoner of the 
Communists since 1949. The anniversary of his 
arrest, February 8, should serve as a reminder to 
Catholics the world over to pray earnestly for our 
persecuted brethren behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. There is evidence that Catholics in the 
West have become quite complacent over the 
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Primatial See is in Uppsala. The present Arch- 
bishop, Dr. Yngve Briltoth, son-in-law of the cele- 
brated ecumenist and theologian, Dr. Nathan 
Sdderblom, is very friendly to the Anglicans. 
There are about 2,500 parishes and 3,000 pastors 
in Sweden. There is now a shortage of pastors, 
although they are very well paid. The waa 
have a number of good theologians, such as Aulen 
Brilioth and Nygren, Bishop of Lund. THe 
Swedes have flourishing missions abroad. 


There are in Sweden some 300,000 to 400,00: 
Free Churchmen of various denominations. Ther 
are about 18,000 Catholics, of whom less tha 
one-third are Swedes. They form one dioces 
with two Bishops. They have about twenty-fou 
Mass centres. 


Finally, there are about 5,000 Orthodox Eston: 
ian refugees who form five parishes. The prob; 
lem of the conversion of Sweden from a nominal 
to a living Christianity can hardly be solved a 
this time by any but the Swedish Lutheran Church 
itself. All other Christian groups in Sweder 
are insignificant minorities, often of foreigners} 
Sweden still awaits its Oxford Movement; thera 
are signs that something like it is beginning. 

I left Osby for Stockholm on July 20th. The 
long train was very crowded. It was the peak 
of the vacation period. Central Sweden 1s fai 
more interesting than the South. The lakes, for! 
ests, hills—everything is on a grander scale. | 
passed several Swedish industrial towns whicli 
were clean and beautiful. As I arrived at Stocki 
holm early in the morning, the weather was hot 
and sunny. Stockholm is a well-built city, ‘suri 
rounded by water on every side. It somehow, 
lacks the beauty and distinction of Copenhageni 
It is much more provincial. Still, the center 0) 
Stockholm is magnificent and faithfully reflect! 
the spirit of Sweden. 


S. BOLSHAKOFF, PH.D. 
Oxford, England 


plight of our fellow members in Christ who art 
suffering the Church’s most bitter persecution. Té 
our prayers we should add our protests, mad} 
frequently and vehemently enough to let the worl 
know of our complete disapproval of the crueltie: 
being wrought upon our brothers, | 


| 
; 
| 


Spain, Ireland and the UN 


NVOLVED IN THE “package deal’ whereby 
L twenty-six nations became members of the UN 
te last year were Spain and Ireland, both strongly 
atholic countries. The fact that they, as well as 
her peace-loving peoples, were for so long kept 
it of the UN is simply without plausible rea- 
m. This exclusion was less than reasonable; 
was grossly insulting in view of the fact that 
ch totalitarian regimes as the Soviet Union and 
s satellites were participating members. Spain 
d Ireland were not allied with the West; they 
ere neutrals in the best sense of the word. Now 
at both have been accepted into the official 
mily of nations, some interesting facts have been 
ought to light. 


It has been pointed out, for instance, in a recent 
C press dispatch that Spain’s admittance re- 
Ils the historic fact that she furnished the cradle 
international law, and in so doing gave the 
N the foundation on which it rests. Francisco 
Vittoria, the Dominican theologian, and Fran- 
sco Suarez, the Jesuit theologian, who taught 
Spain in the sixteenth century, are credited by 
yn-Spanish and non-Catholic authorities with 
ying the foundation for modern international 
w. ‘Vittoria based his concept of international 
w on the natural law and the dignity of the 
man person. To the might of kings and rulers, 
opposed the law of peoples. He spoke out 
the need of peoples to associate, communicate 
d trade with one another, and geared this ex- 
ange to the common good of all mankind. He 
as able to formulate a positive law regarding 
e sovereignty and mutual dependence of na- 
ons. He saw coexistence as based on congenial 
lations and mutual help. He set down the 
quisites for a just war between states. 
“Vittoria defined individual rights, even to the 
int of justifying what today would be called 
anctions, to be imposed from outside against 
gimes that violate the rights of their own 
ects...” 

The NC dispatch then points out the difference 
tween Vittoria’s philosophy and the official 
inking of the Soviet Union which has plagued 
e UN since its inception and continues to keep 
e world in a state of unrest and tension. To 
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the Communists, who follow the lead of their own 
authorities on international law, Korowin and 
Kotliarevski, international law does not derive 
from the natural law, but constitutes a “purely 
international instrument of the state which, in 
turn, is absolute.” There is no respect for the 
human personality; there is not a set of princi- 
ples. Each situation is considered in the light of 
the strategem of the moment. The common good 
of all nations is not the goal of international 
effort; the objective is the advancement of the 
“world proletariat.” 

Now that Spain is a member of the UN, the 
writer of the NC article opines that “some day 
the UN will place a bust of Vittoria in its build- 
ing.” Such a recognition of the father of inter- 
national law would be more than a fitting gesture; 
if indicative of a new mode of thinking in the UN, 
it would be a priceless blessing to the world at 
large. 

Ireland’s entry into the UN has not occasioned 
unmixed joy and enthusiasm on the Emerald Isle. 
An editorial in The Irish Catholic of December 
22 is outspoken in its grave apprehension over 
the impact of its membership on Irish unity and 
freedom of action. It further regards the cost of 
UN membership in terms of money as an expen- 
diture ‘of a singularly unproductive and unprofit- 
able kind.” 

Ireland’s partition is understandably a matter of 
grave and anxious concern to all Irishmen. What 
has vexed them is that the partition is accepted 
internationally and hardly a voice is raised in 
protest outside of Ireland itself. Rightly does the 
editorial referred to state that “‘it is not Ireland, 
but the Twenty-Six Counties, that has lately been 
admitted to the UN.” It is a “‘partitioned Ireland,” 
doubly represented by the Twenty-Six Counties 
and by what is called “Northern Ireland,” which 
is ‘clearly designated in Article 23 of the UN 
Charter as a permanent member of the Security 
Council.” Northern Ireland was admitted with 
Great Britain as a charter member. 

There is also fear in Ireland that its member- 
ship in the UN terminates its neutrality main- 
tained so sedulously in two world wars. “By 
entering the UN we have signed up for participa- 
tion in the next war,” says The Irish Catholic. 


Contemporary Opinion 


jp XII IS NOT A NEUTRALIST. No statesman 
in the world, probably, is more aware of the 
threat of Communism than he. But he is not a 
docile supporter of Western political aims either. 
His program for defeating Communism is the 
Church’s program, not the program of any West- 
ern Foreign Office. 

This program, however unconcretely the Pope 
sets is forth, sees Christianity as the only adequate 
dynamism to meet the challenge of Marxist 
dynamism—as a spirtual answer to the greatest 
materialistic heresy. For this reason the Pope has 
consistently distinguished Christianity from the 
material and political aspirations of the West, and 
has warned Western nations that they, too, must 
seek salvation through repentance and rebirth. 


Newsweek, Jan. 9. 


The fact that a Communist professor is not 
serving in the Red army does not entitle him 
to immunity from criticism. As for ability to per- 
form the job of teaching, scholar and teacher are 
not mere technicians hired to perform routine 
functions. A good teacher exercises as much in- 
fluence by what he is or seems to be, as by what 
he says. 

What sort of life he leads and who his asso- 
ciates are, therefore, sometimes must be the con- 
cern of university and college presidents and 
trustees. 

RUSSELL Kirk, quoted in 
New York Tzmes, Jan. 11 


It is the tragedy of our generation that the 
philosophy of a country with a God is not 
the philosophy of the predatory nations now 
threatening the destruction of civilization. In real- 
ity, our civilization is faced with the age-old con- 
flict between the idea of the natural law and the 
idea of the absolute state. The modern name of 
the absolute state is totalitarianism; but name is 
its only novelty. It is a retrogression to ancient 
Caesarism: the deification of the state, upon the 
specious grounds of public policy, to the degrada- 
tion of human personality. | 


REV. WILLIAM J. KENEALY, S.J.") 


1) From an address delivered Dec. 15, 1955, at 
Rete Hall, Boston, in celebration of Bill of Rights 
ay. 


Irish, Italian, Scandinavian. 


There is a law governing “the inner de 
velopment of American society.” It states sim. 
ply that “what the son wishes to forget, the grand. 
son wishes to remember.’ Our society developed 
mainly through the coming of millions of immt 
grants from many cultures to our country. They 
had to struggle to gain acceptance; they wanted te 
do things “the American Way.” At first they 
identified themselves with their own groups— 
But gradually they 
lost this identification in the melting pot that 1s 
America. The one difference and identification 
that the American Way tolerates and even ap- 
proves now in religion. | 

People feel the need for some kind of social 
self-identification. In our decade they can fin 
it most easily by considering themselves as on 
of three—Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. The 
summarize their attitude by saying that “religion 
is a good thing.” Belonging to a religion makes 0 
religion itself a means for gaining the goal of 
secular beatitude toward which the American Way 
strives. The grandsons of the immigrants, fos 
sociological reasons, have gone back to the faith 
of their grandfathers. Hence, the statistics of re: 
surgence in religion. 


Rev. JOHN P. KLEINZ 
The Josephinum Review, Jan. 25 


Never in history have there been more plan: 
by secular leadership to regulate society, thi 
home, the family and, whether accepted by thi 
parents or not, by protective services, the so-callee 
neglected and problem children, so everyone ma} 
have what is commonly known as the more ab 
dant life. They try to determine moral matter’ 
by legislation, by the rule of the majority, no mati 
ter how violative of the natural or moral law 
They are always reaching for the illusive Sil 
Thomas More’s visionary Utopia; but these seer; 
upon the mountain-top have looked with obscur! 
vision over the distant horizon into the promise: 
land. Never in history has there been less courag} 
by secular leadership to face the real issues under 
lying the problems of the home, the family, an: 
particularly the adolescent. ; | 


GEORGE E. HENEGHAN 
Catholic Charities Review, Dec. 1955 | 


| For many observers in France and abroad, 
ese facts do not seem to make sense. They 
ppeat to indicate that the Communists do about 
s well at the polls in good times as in bad; that 
pproximately one-fourth of the French voters 
ack Communist tickets whether the people are 
ughtening or loosening their belts. It seems neces- 
aty to conclude that there is no clear correlation 
etween Communist votes and the standard of 
ving of the mass of the people. 

In other words, the economic interpretation of 
istory, a Marxian doctrine attributing all social 
henomena to the economic condition of the peo- 
ples involved, does not seem to apply to the ad- 
ance of the Communist party in Western Europe, 
t at least in France. 

If this is a point against Communist dogma, it 
eems also a blow at the theory that a sure cure 
or the Communist infection is to raise the stand- 
tds of living. 
| HAROLD CALLENDER 
New York Times, Jan. 9 


The great welcome given in India to the 
Russian delegation may mean that India is 
inging into the Red orbit. But it may also 
ea more or less natural reaction to its compara- 
ively recent freedom to make political friendships. 
ations have at times, like individuals, to pass 
jarough a period of adolescence. A natural temp- 
ation, then, is to experiment with associations 
yhich were formerly impossible, as a sampling 
f new-found freedom. 


Southern Cross, Cape Town, S. A. 
Dec. 14, 1955 


| When a painting won first prize at a 
Winnipeg art gallery exhibition, the judges 
hought it ‘very poetic’ —but to one of the spon- 
ors of the show it was just a “nauseating blob.” 
Now it is reported that the painting has remained 
nsold, though there was a record sale of other 
txhibits. 

| While it is, we suppose, largely a matter of 
aste and opinion, ordinary folk do stand in awe 
nd wonderment these days before what some 
escribe as “art.” Take the case of that highly- 
taised “painting” which was hung in a Toronto 
lallery within recent times. It drew “raves” from 
percentage of critics—until it turned out to 
le the center-piece of a practical joke, a scrap 
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of wallboard on which a commercial artist had 
been wiping his brushes. And the fact that it 
filled the bill to the satisfaction of devotees of 
Modernism and Futurism and Realism revealed 
just how much the tastes and opinions of some 
of these people are worth. 


The Chronicle Herald, Halifax, Nov. 22, 1955, 
as quoted in Te Casket, Autigonish, 
Decwl 21955 


Fragments 


W RATITUDE IS, PERHAPS, the finest and most 

delicate flower of responsible action.” 
(Chief Justice Cooper, Court of Special Sessions, 
New York City) 


It is now a quarter of a century since Pius 
XI wrote: “I forbid any Catholic to be in- 
active.’ It is an even longer time since St. Pius X 
wrote: “The greatest obstacle to the apostolate 1s 
the timidity, or rather the cowardice of the faith- 
ful.’ The lay apostolate is not a luxury, but a 
necessity, the last three Popes have declared over 
many years. (Zealandia, Oct. 13, 1955) 


The Holy Father’s 1955 Christmas message 
was received by Krishna Menon, India’s rov- 
ing ambassador, at the time confined to his sick 
room, as “the best medicine a man could have.” 


A public tribute to Spain from an American 
of note—happily not as rare an occurrence 
as a decade ago—was paid by U. S. Ambassador 
John M. Davis: “I happen to be a Protestant my- 
self; but I think every fair-minded person will 
admit that their Catholic Faith has been a won- 
derful influence in creating for the Spanish the 
strength that they need.” 


The clearest indication that our world has 
got off the beam is the fact that we spend 
so much of our time trying to escape from our- 
selves. The terrible bogey of boredom that 1s 
the compelling force behind the greater part of 
the modern craze for pleasures 1s nothing more, 
at bottom, than the fear of finding out what kind 


of men we ate. 
Zealandia, Nov. 3, 1955 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Christ in Social Life 


ESUS CHRIST ALONE gives to man that interior 
lee “When fullness of time came” 
(Gal., 4:4), the Word of God entered upon this 
life on earth, taking a true human nature, and in 
that form entered also into the historical and 


social life of the human race, here also “being ) 


made like unto men” (PAi/. 2:7), though God 
from all eternity. 


His coming indicates in fact that Christ in- 
tended to set Himself as a guide for men and as 
their support in history and in society. The fact 
that man has won in the present technical and in- 
dustrial era a marvelous power over both the 
organic and inorganic materials of the world does 
not establish a right to be free from the duty of 
submission to Christ, the Lord of history, nor 
does it diminish the need that man has to be sus- 
tained by Him. And indeed, the uneasy search 
for security has become more urgent. 


Present day experience clearly shows that for- 
getfulness or negligence of Christ's presence in 
the world has provoked the sense of bewilder- 
ment, and that absence of security and stability 
peculiar to the technical era. Forgetfulness of 
Christ has brought about also the ignoring of the 
reality of human nature fixed by God as a basic 
factor of social life in space and time. 


In what direction, then, should the search be 
made for the security and interior stability of 
social life, if not by leading minds back to pre- 
serve and put new life into the principles of true 
human nature willed by God? 


There is in fact a natural order, even if its 
outward appearance changes with historical and 
social developments, but the essential lines were, 
and ever remain, the same: family and property 
as the basis of provision for individuals; then, as 
complementary factors of security, local and pro- 
fessional groups and, finally, the state. 


Up to the present, in accordance with these 
principles and directives, men strengthened by 
Christianity were moved to put into force, in 
theory and practice, to the extent of their power, 
the order which guarantees security. But in a 
manner different from that of moderns, our an- 


Procedure 


Action 


cestors knew—as well by the errors from whict 
their positive application had not been exempt— 
that human forces, in the establishment of security 
are of their nature limited, and therefore they hac 
recourse to prayer to obtain that a much highes 
power might make good their own inadequacy. 


The abandonment of the use of prayer in the 
so-called industrial era is a most revealing symp 
tom of the pretensions to self-sufficiency of whic 
modern man boasts. There ate too many today 
who no longer pray for security, thinking that 
the petition “Give us this day our daily bread’ 
(Matt. 6:11), which Our Lord put on men’s lips 
has been superseded by technical achievement, 01 
alternatively, they repeat it outwardly with lip: 
without an interior conviction of its enduring 
necessity. | 

But can it be truly asserted that man has at! 
tained, or is on the way to attain, full self-suf! 
ficiency? Modern achievements, certainly remark! 
able, in scientific and technical development wil) 
assuredly be able to give man an extensive mastery 
over the forces of nature, over sickness and ever 
over the beginning and end of human life; but ii 
is also certain that such mastery will not be abl 
to transform the earth into a paradise of assured 
enjoyment. 

How, then, will every one of man’s powers bo 
reasonably cared for if the realities of new ana 
false developments, and also of new weaknesses: 
show the one-sided character of an idea whick 
would wish to control life exclusively on tha 
foundation of quantitative analysis and synthesis?’ 


Its application to social life is not only false 
but also a simplification of many complex proa 
esses which is dangerous in practice. Condition 
being what they are, modern man needs also t¢ 
pray, and if he is wise, he is ready to pray f 
security as well. 

Yet this does not mean that man must abandon 
nhew ways, that is to say, give up adapting to pres 
ent conditions for his own security, the order jus 
referred to which has regard for true human nd 
ture. There is no objection to security ensuring it 
own stability by also making use of results ii 
technique and industry, yet it is necessary to resis 
the temptation to gain support for order an} 


| 
} 
} 


ecurity from the above-mentioned purely quanti- 
ative method which takes no account of the order 
bf nature, as is the wish of those who entrust 
man’s destiny to the tremendous industrial power 
pf the present age. 

They think they are establishing complete 
ecurity on the ever-increasing productivity and on 
he uninterrupted flow of an ever greater and 
tuitful production in the nation’s economy. 

This, they say—on basis of a full and ever more 
perfect automatic system of production, and sup- 
ported by better methods of organization and 
ccountancy—will guarantee to all workers a 
ontinuous and progressive return for their labor. 

In a subsequent phase this will become so 
preat that, by means of community measures, it 
will be able to satisfy the security of those who 
te not yet, or no longer, able to work—the young 
hildren, the old, the sick. To establish security, 
ghey conclude, there will therefore no longer be 
hy necessity to have recourse to property either 
private or collective, either in nature or in goods. 
Even so, this manner of organizing security is 
hot one of those forms of adaptation of natural 
principles to new developments, but a kind of 
ttack on the essence of man’s natural relation- 
hips with fellow men, with work, with society. 

In this excessively artificial system man’s secut- 
ity over his own life is dangerously separated from 
}rrangements and forces for the organization of 
the Community which are inherent in true human 
ature itself and which alone render possible a 
esponsible association of men. Somehow, though 
With necessary adjustments to the times, family 
Ind property must remain among the funda- 
Mentals of the free settlement of persons. Some- 
how, the lesser social units and the state must 
be able to come together as complementary agents 
bf security. 

| Therefore, it once more appears true that a 
guantitative method, however perfected, neither 
an, nor ought, to control the society and historical 
eality of human life. The ever-quickening pulse 
f life, the constantly multiplying technical pro- 
Juctivity are not criteria which of themselves pro- 
ide authority for declaring that there is a genuine 
provement in the economic life of a nation. 
Only a one-sided view of the present, or perhaps 
f the immediate future, and no more, can be 
atisfied with such a test. From this premise there 
lesults—sometimes over a long period—a rash 
onsumption of reserves and of the treasures of 
ature, and, to excess, even of available human 
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power to work; and later there gradually results 
an even greater disproportion between the need 
to maintain the cultivation of the soil of the coun- 
try in reasonable adaptations to all the possi- 
bilities of producing, and an excessive crowding 
together of workers. 


There are, in addition, the decay of social union, 
and especially of the family, and in each and 
every worker and consumer the growing danger 
of insurance of life based on income from property 
of all kinds, which is so exposed to every form 
of currency depreciation and the risk of placing 
that security exclusively on the immediately return 
for labor. 


In this industrial age, the man who accuses, 
and rightly accuses communism of having de- 
prived of freedom the people over whom it holds 
sway, should not omit to note that in the other 
part of the world, also, liberty will be a very 
dubious possession if man’s security is not derived 
to a greater extent from a condition of things 
which corresponds to his true nature. — 


The erroneous belief which makes security rest 
on the ever-mounting process of social production 
is a superstition, perhaps the only one, of our 
rationalistic age of industry. But it is also the 
most dangerous, because it seems to deem impos- 
sible economic crisis which always bring in their 
train risk of a return to dictatorship. 


Moreover, that superstition is in no sense suited 
to the setting up of a sound bulwark against com- 
munism, because in it participate the communists 
as well as considerable numbers of the non-com- 
munists. In this erroneous belief the two sides 
find a meeting ground, thus establishing a tacit 
agreement of such a kind as to be able to beguile 
the apparent realists of the West into the dream 
of a possible genuine co-existence. 


Pope Pius XII 
Christmas Message, 1955 


Another characteristic of the mass-man 1s 
that he cannot bear to be alone and _ seeks, 
when he is not working, perpetual entertainment 
and sensation. Caesar’s circuses were for him, 
and so, in today’s world, is the penny press, the 
pulp novels and magazines, the comics and most 
of the television programs and movies. 


DoroTHy THOMPSON, quoted in 
The Ensign, Jan. 7. 
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Our Catholic Press 


| Beane IN THIS ISSUE of SJR it is noted 
that the leading and most effective medium 
of advertising is the press. Even television with 
its fascinating lure has not so much as begun 
to challenge the printed word as a means of reach- 
ing the people with a message. 

To Catholic journalists, a dedicated body of 
people assuredly, the realization of the printed 
word's effectiveness is a source of both joy and 
deep concern. The joy stems from the satisfaction 


that their apostolate is such an extremely important . 


one. The sacrifices demanded, though numerous 
and exacting, invariably yield before the abiding 
conviction that an indispensable service is being 
rendered the Church and society at large. 

Nevertheless, there is little danger that the 
joy of the Catholic journalist, and the Catholic 
publisher as well, will ever deteriorate into a dan- 
gerous complacency. Too many difficulties and 
problems preclude such an eventuality. Despite 
the insistent urging of all modern Popes and our 
Bishops that it is extremely necessary for Catholics 
to maintain a Catholic press, our periodicals find 
themselves competing for patronage against the 
almost insuperable odds of well-financed secular 
publications. Not that the Catholic Press is averse 
to competition; but it argues validly that the Cath- 
olic reading public is not warranted in preferring 
secular publications solely on the basis of technical 
or editorial superiority. There is, after all, a joint 
responsibility resting upon Catholic readers as 
well as Catholic journalists to provide the Church 
with the kind of a press it deserves. It is not a 
matter of shunting or shifting responsibility to 
state that Catholics generally are not nearly aware 
of their obligation in this regard to the extent 
they should be. 

Catholic journalists would be the last to say that 
our press is incapable of improvement. But the 


Humane Approach to a Great 
Problem 


Wee SOME WEEKS ago the Foreign Ministers 
of the Big Four met in Geneva, one of 
the greatest problems on their agenda was the 
reunification of Germany. ‘The solution of this 
problem is germane to our quest for world peace 
and is appreciated as such by both the Allies and 
the Soviets. That the latest Big Four Geneva 
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desired improvement is hardly possible withot 
a better patronage. No one could reasonabl 
expect a better product generally on the resource 
available. The complaint is often heard that th 
Catholic Press in our country is unduly dominate 
by the clergy. Perhaps economic reasons explat 
this condition. Our publications simply do ne 
have the finances to pay the salaries of more lay 
men. As long as this situation prevails, we can 
not be satisfied; for the Catholic press is essentiall 
a lay apostolate. 

Our Catholic Press has made great progress i 
many ways during the past twenty-five years. W. 
are still confronted, however, with the great prob 
lem of extending the influence of our press out 
side the Church to the world at large. Little o 
no progress has been made in this regard. An 
yet this is a very important phase of the Catholi 
Press’ mission. But it is here the competition with 
an affluent secular press looms most formidable 
It would seem that the outside world will neve 
be touched to any marked degree by Catholi’ 
periodicals until greater support of Catholic 
themselves will make this possible. | 

Statistics on the growth in circulation achieves 
by Catholic publications in recent years may be | 
bit misleading. In the instance of some officia 
diocesan weeklies, subscriptions are compulsory 
It may be reasonably assumed that many such 
subscribers do not read the papers. Voluntart 
subscriptions are obviously a safer norm by whic! 
to judge progress. We would particularly lik 
to see a significant increase in the number of su 
scriptions to weekly and monthly reviews devote 
to forming Catholic opinion on current questions 
Whether considered as an offensive or a defensiy 
weapon of Catholic truth and Catholic rights, t 
Catholic Press’ immediate objective is intellectug 
formation. 


V clea 


discussions were, like those which have preced 
them, largely abortive can hardly be attributed # 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Aa 
toine Pinay, whose approach to the question of 
divided Germany, as reflected in an address mac 
at the conference, was certainly in the spirit ¢ 
a true Christian humaneness. . 

M. Pinay’s moving address, particularly whe 
evaluated against the background of the histo 
French-German antagonism, is truly a remarkab) 


Ocument. Are we warranted in hoping that the 
hinking of our top diplomats will at long last 
egin to be formed by Christian principles and 
oncepts? Certainly the French Foreign Minister 
as set a commendable pattern in his approach to 
erman re-unification; it is a pattern which comes 
S a cool refreshing breeze to relieve the stuffi- 
less of our present day stagnant international 
iplomacy. 

Excerpts from M. Pinay’s address were in- 
orporated in the Congressional Record on Janu- 
fy 5. For the edification of our readers we are 
appy to reprint them in these columns: 


The Soviet proposals relating to the unifi- 
cation of Germany accomplish nothing other 
than to prolong the division of this country. 
They do not contain in effect any provisions 
destined to permit the re-establishment of a 
united Germany. On the contrary, they 
sanctify the existence of two separate German 
states, and they have the effect of giving the 
existing partition of the country an institu- 
tional character. 

There is nothing new in these proposals. 

The Soviet delegation doubtless asserts, to 
justify its own position, that for several years 
the two parts of Germany have developed in 
completely different ways. Does it propose 
to bring them closer together by perpetuating 

_ the division? The Soviet delegation tells us 
again that the reunification of Germany 
should be the work of the Germans them- 
selves. 

We have never ceased to proclaim this 
principle vigorously. That is why we have 
always believed that we must let the Germans 
speak for themselves in order that they may 
choose freely the institutions and the govern- 
ment they desire. 

Does the Soviet delegation mean to tell 
us that since the beginning of time a better 

_method has ever been found for letting men 
express their opinions than to let them go to 

“the polls, in liberty and security, to designate 
those who will speak for them? 

No; to refuse the German people the free 
elections they demand, other arguments will 
be needed; besides, the heads of government 

considered Jast July that there were no valid 
arguments in this domain. 

I would like to convince the Soviet dele- 
gation, the delegations of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France are not moved by 
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political preoccupations or ulterior motives. 
One does not talk politics to a people that 
has been divided for ten years. 

I wish that all of us in this room, who 
represent united countries, could make an 
effort to understand what ten years of par- 
tition means, ten years of separation, ten years 
of estrangement, ten years in which relatives 
have been unable to see each other, human 
beings torn apart by force of circumstances, 
resources that have not been put to common 
use, research conducted in isolation, creations 
of the mind and works of art that are un- 
known to millions of men who share the same 
tradition, who talk the same language, who 
have the right to profit by their common 
heritage. 

If we could conceive of the sum total of 
difficulties, complications, unhappiness, and 
pain that ten years of such a division brings 
with it, we would better understand the 
unanimous drive of the whole German peo- 
ple to wish passionately for the re-establish- 
ment of its unity and to demand that this uni- 
fication take place without any further delay. 

Even if we were here without any pre- 
vious instruction it would be no less our duty, 
as a humane act apart from all political con- 
siderations, to seek the reunification of the 
German people by every means and in the 
shortest time possible. 


Latest economic trends in Sweden emphasize 
the nation’s gradual trend toward the Left. The 
tole of the government is becoming ever more 
dominant in the lives of the citizens. But Swedes, 
by and large, are well satisfied with such a trend. 
The nation is enjoying a high degree of economic 
prosperity. The people seem disinclined to re- 
flect on the social, political and moral conse- 
quences that must ensue upon the growing influ- 
ence exerted upon their lives by the Welfare 
State. 

Nevertheless, leaders of business, industry and 
banking are genuinely worried. With reason do 
they wonder when and where the progress of 
socialism will come to a halt. From another 
quatter, a government department, strangely 
enough, comes a warning voice. The Swedish 
social ministry, for economic reasons, is alarmed 
overt the country’s birth rate which has dropped 
to an all-time low of 14.6 per thousand. The 
Swedish labor force is not reproducing itself. 


SOCIAL 


Scottish Workers Choose Reds 


INS ANTI-COMMUNIST union election campaign 
led by Catholics at the Rolls Royce engine 
plants in Glasgow, Scotland, has failed. Red shop 
stewards, whose condemnation by the local 
Bishops helped end a futile seven-week strike be- 
fore Christmas, were re-elected at the annual 
pollss= (GreS/R jan. 1956) 

After the strike, Catholic employees of Rolls 


Royce called upon their fellow workers to bury ° 


religious differences—which run high in the Glas- 
gow area—and to “fight for trade union freedom 
against those whose only object is disruption.” 
But Catholic stewards who were up for election 
were defeated. 

The results aroused wide comment in the press. In 
the words of The T7mes of London, “The intervention 
of the Roman Catholic Church and the fact that the 
anti-communist campaign was mainly conducted by Cath- 
olics seem to have had the effect of making non- 
Catholics close their ranks. The point of view of the 
workers is in some ways hard to understand.” 


Death of Former German Chancellor 


@) N JUNE 3, DR. JOSEF WIRTH, German Chan- 
cellor in 1921-1922, died at Freiburg at the 
age of seventy-six. 


In the days before the Nazi regime, Dr. Wirth 
was a leader in the Catholic Center Party which 
was dissolved under Hitler. He left Germany in 
1933 to return only in 1945. During this period 
Dr. Wirth lived in France and Switzerland. He 
made several visits to the United States. 


Dr. Wirth signed the German-Russian Friend- 
ship Pact at Rapallo in 1922. From 1930 to 1932 
he served as Minister of the Interior. 


Returning to Germany after the conclusion of 
World War Il, the former German Chancellor 
became an outspoken advocate of German neutral- 
ity. He founded the German Union Party which 
opposed West German rearmament and the Bonn 
Government's alliance with the West. He made 
several trips to East Germany and took part in 
Communist-sponsored demonstrations in West 
Germany. In 1951, after a meeting with the East 
German Soviet officials in East Berlin, he strongly 
advocated East-West German unity talks. He 
was one of a group of prominent Germans who, 
in 1952, made a public appeal against ratification 
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of the Bonn peace contract with the Westerr 
Allies and the European Defense Community 
Treaty. In the same year, he was defeated in ¢ 
contest for a seat in the West German Parliament. 
Dr. Wirth visited Russia in December, 1953, anc 
again In February, 1954, when he was receivec 
by Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov. 

The former German Chancellor was a foundet 
of an organization called the League of Germans 
in Unity, Peace and Freedom, which was banned 
in the Rhineland-Palatinate State as a Communist: 
front group. The league is still legal in othe 
West German states. Only a month before his 
death Dr. Wirth received a Stalin Peace Prize 
for 1955. | 

Dr. Wirth was born in Freiburg, Baden, ee. | 
6, 1879. He was educated at the University of Frei} 
burg and later became a professor of mathematics there; 
He began his political career as a member of the Frei) 
burg Municipal Council. After serving as a membe: 
of the Baden Chapter of Deputies and its Minister of 
Finance, he became German Minister of Finance and 
then Chancellor. As the fourth Chancellor of tha 


Weimar German Republic, he became known for his 
“policy of fulfillment’? of the Versailles Treaty. 


U. S. "Water Year” 


Ro TOO LITTLE WATER to too much was the 

picture for the 1955 “water year,” as revealed 
in the United States Geological Survey’s annua) 
summary of water resources. The official “water 
year” ended September 30. 


At the beginning of the year, general drough) 
conditions threatened most of the nation. Bui 
by September, only Texas and Florida were con) 
sidered drought states by the Geological Survey; 
so much rain had fallen over the country. “Diss 
astrous” floods occurred at Chicago, and ini 
Pennsylvania and New England. ‘Outstanding’! 
floods were reported from New Mexico, Tenn 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi and North Carolinat 

In spite of flood waters, flow of the Mississippi, Ohid 
and Missouri rivers was below normal, and Coloradd 
River flow was called “far below normal’’ by the Surveys 
Ground-water levels remained mostly below normal it 
the southern two-thirds of the country, and fell te 
below average in parts of the Great Lakes regiont 
Areas of the Atlantic coast states, where heavy pre 
cipitation fell due to hurricanes, saw water levels gent 
erally well above average by the year’s end. | 


| 
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The Church’s Economic Efficiency 


HE AMERICAN INSTITUTE of Management, Inc., 

has made public a report of a seven-year study 
f the Catholic Church. Hundreds of researchers 
sing thirty languages were employed in the study 
hich cost $100,000. Among the more striking 
f the Institute’s findings were the following: 


The Catholic Church’s social services to 
humanity “almost defy comprehension.” 

No other institution ever has ‘done so 
much with so little’ money. 


In this century the Church has “met every 
challenge” with regard to providing churches, 
schools, orphan homes, etc. “This is the 
great marvel of the Church’s organization.” 

Catholic schools are giving “invaluable 
service to civilization and democracy” by edu- 
cating 20 million young people. “These 
schools should be encouraged and aided by 
everyone, and their value to the State should 
be recognized.”” Students in religious schools 
should be given the same government aid in 
transportation, food and books as those in 
| directly-supported public schools. “Any other 
§ procedure will eventually have the effect of 
eliminating Christian and Jewish educa- 
tion... When an entire nation travels in one 
educational direction, it cannot survive a 
|.marked change in circumstances.” 

‘The growth of the Catholic Church in the 
18th, 19th and 20th centuries has been 
“phenomenal.” 

Church administration was efficient (up 
to 80% ) in the first five centuries. Then fol- 
lowed 1,000 years of lesser efficiency, some- 
times as low as forty per cent. Today the 
efficiency stands at eighty-eight per cent, well 
above the figure necessary for an “excellent” 
rating. 

The invested wealth of the Holy See, while 
substantial, is not large when compared with 
obligations and needs. 

_ There are “too many Catholic publications 
with too little effort to see that any of them 
are truly outstanding.” 


Mr. Jackson Martendell, president of the Amer- 
an Institute of Management and not a Catholic, 
nnounced that the first copy of the analysis was 
lent to Pope Pius XII. The purpose of the 
nalysis, Mr. Martendell said, was to discover 
hat lessons business men could learn from a 
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study of the Church’s administration. The report 
listed thirty-two such lessons. 


Commenting editorially on the report, The 
Witness, Catholic weekly of Dubuque, stated in 
its issue of January 26: 


The authors of the Survey approaching their study 
without any conspicuous partisanship for the Church, 
found much to praise. They gave it, for instance, top 
rating in their category of “‘social function.” ‘No 
other religious society,” they said, “attempts such broad 
services both to its members and the world com- 
munity...” 


We do not know whether the corporation presidents 
and their executives who comprise the membership of 
the Institute will obtain any important “practical” bene- 
fits from the report. Reading it, however, will benefit 
them culturally and intellectually. And we hope that 
they proceed further in their study of the Church whose 
real business is not “business” at all. 


Nova Scotia Co-operatives 


ING SCOTIA’S CO-OPERATIVES registered an all- 

time high in sales during the year 1954, ac- 
cording to the annual report just issued by the 
provincial department of Agriculture and Market- 
ing. One hundred and twelve societies reported 
a membership of 23,000 and total sales of 
$16,892,000, an increase of 3.5 per cent over the 
1953 figure. Net worth rose by 4.5 per cent to 
$4,028,700. 

Total value of products marketed by co-ops 
was $9,919,500, distributed as follows: fish, 30.9 
per cent; dairy products, 26.2 per cent; poultry, 
11.7 per cent; hogs, 10.5 per cent; apples, 816 per 
cent; miscellaneous, 12.1 per cent. 


Largest single retail co-operative was Sydney 
Mines, British Canadian Co-operative, with a turn- 
over of $3,589,000. Other consumer stores had 
sales amounting to $8,086,000. 


Fifteen fishermen’s associations handled $1,- 
828,000 worth of sea products and supplies, and 
realized a net gain of $29,000. Assets of these 
co-ops equalled $832,000 and their net worth 
stood at $310,000. 


Co-operative housing, first started in 1938 under the 
N. S. Housing Commission Act, now includes forty- 
four groups with a total unit membership of 505 house- 
holders. The year 1954 saw seven new projects started 
involving the construction of seventy houses. 

The three wholesale co-ops recorded sales amounting 
to $6,020,000 with a net gain of $39,810 or 0.7 per 
cent. New assets wete $1,871,739 and net worth 
equalled $620,462. 
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Secular Newspaper Circulation 


CCORDING TO THE thirty-sixth edition of the 

Editor and Publisher International Year Book, 
daily newspapers gained more than a million in 
circulation last year, bringing the total daily sales 
over 56,000,000 copies for 1955. This was the 
largest annual increase for the United States since 
1946, the first post-war year without rationing of 
newsprint. 


In regard to the number of newspapers in our 
country, the trend is in the other direction. As of 


September last, there were 1,760, five fewer than ° 


the previous year and the smallest number since 
1945. Canada, with ninety-seven dailies, showed 
an increase of three over its 1954 figure. 


The American Newspaper Publishers Association 
recently reported that total newsprint consumption in this 
country tose to a new peak last year estimated at 
6,638,149 tons. The gains over comparable figures 
for 1953 and 1954 were 7.7 and 8.1 per cent re- 
spectively. 


Growth in Advertising 


qe IMPORTANCE Of advertising in modern busi- 

ness is best illustrated by its phenomenal 
growth in recent years. Some statistics indicating 
this growth are given in the following quote from 
Business Bulletin, January 16, 1956, published by 
the Cleveland Trust Company: 


Every year since 1942 has brought a rise in the 
amount spent for advertising, and present indications 
are that the same will be true for 1956. As estimated 
by Printers’ Ink, total advertising expenditures were 
around $8,750 million in 1955 as against $8,164 mil- 
lion in 1954. A further advance to $9,000 million 
or more is expected for 1956. Rate increases and 
keen competition have caused many business concerns to 
step up their 1956 advertising budgets. 


Advertising has had a long growth record, with a 
particularly sharp rise during the postwar period. The 
rate of gain in those years has been considerably greater 
than that for the gross national product, or total volume 
of the country’s business. Thus the outlays for ad- 
vertising in 1955 were three times as large as in 1945, 
while the gross national product showed less than a 
twofold increase. 


All major media, such as newspapers, direct 
mail, TV, magazines and radio, showed an increase 
in the volume of advertising, although the trend of 
radio advertising turned downward, after 1952, 
due perhaps to the advent of TV. Newspapers 
continue to be the leading medium, with outlays 
amounting to $2,695 million in 1954 as compared 
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with $1,158 million in 1946. TV advertising rose 
from nothing in 1948 to $804 million. 

The five leading advertisers in 1954, in the 
order of amount spent, were the following: Gen 
eral Motors, Procter and Gamble, Colgate-Palm. 
olive, Ford Motor Co. and General Foods. Each 
of the twenty leading companies spent more than 
$10 million in 1954 for advertising. Recent trends 
show that the volume of advertising is not :f- 
fluenced by business recessions to the extent it 
was in the past, e.g., 1921, 1930-33 and 1938. 


——___—_ 


College Education 


D* GOODRICH E. WHITE, president of a 
University in Atlanta, in an address delivere 
on January 10 to more than six hundred heads of 
liberal arts institutions who were attending the 
forty-second annual meeting of the Associatior 
of American Colleges, advised college presidents 
to think less about fund raising and more about 
raising the level of education. He warned thai 
students today may have a right to question 
whether in many colleges they are getting “then 
money’s worth.” He found fault with the curt 
rent trend of fitting the curriculum to the studen’ 
instead of the other way around. 


“Is the time coming,’ he asked, “when the taxpayes 
and the philanthropist will begin to ask why he shoula 
pay for ‘college experience’ for every youngster wha 
wants to go, irrespective of why he goes, how long ha 
stays or what he actually gets? Will we be asked int 
sistently, why we take in so many and graduate sé 
few of the many? And will the questioner be satis: 
fied or should we be satisfied with adapting the cuni 
riculum so that all can graduate? 


“Will not education then lose all significance» 
Would it not be simpler and cheaper just to confer tho 
bachelor’s degree on all who apply at a given ag» 
and have managed to stay out of jail? Granting thi 
is a reductio ad absurdum, there are trends none thi 
less which justify the question.” : 


Religion in Public Schools 


apes REV. JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J., prc 

fessor of Theology at Woodstock College 
Maryland, has appealed publicly for individu 
States to experiment with systems of educatio! 
that truly reflect the religious diversity of o 
society. The object of such experiments woul 
be the discovery of a legal and fair system ¢ 
incorporating religious training into the publi 
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chools. Father Murray suggests that the experi- 
rents be conducted under judicial scrutiny and be 
greed upon by all groups concerned. 

According to the Jesuit theologian, the difficulty 
interpreting and applying the First Amendment 
£ our Constitution to our present problems te- 
ating to religion and public education is that some 
rotestant and secularist groups want to main- 
ain that separation of Church and State is not just 
principle of law, but a religious principle, abso- 
te and dogmatic. Catholics, on the other hand, 
an only maintain that separation of Church and 
tate is a political and legal principle, ‘‘a neces- 
ary adjustment to our social situation and reli- 
ious division.” The secularists contend that 
hools should be divorced from any religious 
aining, with parents and Sunday church left to 
emedy the situation. Taking vigorous exception 
D this position of religious neutralism, Father 
urray stated: 


A concept of education that pretends to be neutral 
n this regard is phony. The sheer vacuum created 
the situation is proof enough to the child that 
rligion is not important. The school is a prolongation 
the family, and at the same time the vestibule to 
ciety. 

( Since the family is religious, that fact should be 
Pflected in the school. And the religion of American 
amilies takes a variety of forms; so a variety of reli- 
fous training should be provided. 


) When Father Murray pleads for religious 
aining he means something vastly different from 
“general religiousness.” He contends that the 
hool is not being realistic unless it copes with 
Ieligion as it is, which in the concrete means 
articular and specific creeds. 


The Transylvania Germans 


1A I THE BEGINNING OF World War II one 
- quarter of a million so-called “Saxons” were 
ving in the Siebenbuergen Mountains. At least 
0,000 of these hardy German folk had emigrated 
5 the United States in former years of economic 
ress. 
When in August, 1944, Rumania fell within the 
oviet noose, the entire German population of 
otthern ‘Transylvania, about 40,000 souls, 
arched westwards. Only very few of their com- 
atriots living in the south could flee, because 
£ Soviet troops there. They are still today in 
at section and number 170,000. Twenty thou- 
and lost their lives at the hands of the Soviets, 
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either in battle or in concentration camps. When 
Germany was partitioned after hostilities ceased, 
those who had fled there from the north were 
again scattered. About 30,000 found shelter in 
the Federal Republic, 20,000 in Austria and the 
remainder in the eastern zone of Germany or 
overseas. 


The majority is still living in Transylvania. 
Under Bolshevism the peasants have been ex- 
ptopriated, townspeople robbed of their shops 
and trades, and the entire ethnic group reduced 
to the status of the proletariat. Of the often 
admired institutions of the Transylvania Germans, 
the Lutheran Church is still in existence, though 
its schools, four hundred years old, have been con- 
fiscated and placed under state control, with the 
German language still permitted for purposes of 
instruction. 


In large part the cultural development of 
southeastern Europe is due to the influence of the 
Transylvania Germans. Proof of their tenacity 
and perseverance is evidenced today in the man- 
ner in which they adjusted to their new sur- 
roundings in the Federal Republic, where they 
have settled primarily in Franconia, Bavaria and 
Wiirttemburg. In Austria they have settled in or 
near Linz. Originally farmers, these people of 
the soil have often had to take jobs in strictly 
industrial areas. In Austria virtually no aid was 
granted them and many have found their way 
into Germany, seeking jobs in the Ruhr district. 
In Bavaria and in North-Rhine Westphalia plans 
are being developed to settle them in villages. 


Of a strong social consciousness, the Transyl- 
vania Germans have retained this trait since their 
flight to the West. Concrete evidence thereof 
is the Transylvania House near Chiemsee in 
Bavaria which functions as a social center and 
focal point where the home spirit survives. 


Serious-minded students concern themselves with the 
question as to whether the Transylvania Germans will 
ever be reunited. They can do no more than other 
expelled and exiled peoples: wait and hope. Perhaps 
there will be a reuniting within the scope of plans 
for a reunited Germany and a united Europe. Surely 
no ethnic exiles deserve the fulfillment of this dream 
more than the Transylvania or Siebenbuerger Saxons 
whose faith in tradition, solidarity and in life itself has 
kept them from obliteration in the clouds of war and 
dispersion that have so ruthlessly swept across the Con- 
tinent. 

HEINRICH ZILLICH*) 


1) Sudeten Bulletin, December, 1955. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


PIONEERS OF THE FAI 


Rev. Francis Xavier Pierz 
(Continued) 


N THE SPRING OF 1839, Father Pierz set out 

by boat for his first mission field, accom- 
panied by a party of five Indians. At Michipicoten 
and the Sault he delayed long enough to give the 
people a chance to receive the sacraments, then left 
for his other mission posts; he hoped to be able to 
return to Kitchi-Quigaming before the rivers were 
closed by winter. But before he could start for 
La Croix, he received orders from Baraga to re- 
main until further notice at Arbre Croche. The 
Redemptorist Father Saenderl had abandoned this 
mission and returned to Norwalk, Ohio, and Pierz 
was to remain there almost three years. In 1842 
he made a brief visit to his missions along Lake 
Superior, but returned to Arbre Croche in the 
fall, upon instruction from Bishop Lefevre who 
had replaced Rese at Detroit. 

In a letter dated October 2, 1843, he writes of 
visiting his various missions during the summer 
months, teaching at Arbre Croche in winter. There 
were only two books, written by Baraga, in the 
Ottowa tongue. Pierz added a short life of Christ, 
then a catechism, and by the winter of 1843-44 
had expanded his catechism and written out sev- 
enty sermons. 


He didn’t restrict his service to the Indians to 
teaching religion; he also tried to impart some 
rudimentary agricultural skill, particularly in till- 
ing the soil and planting trees. This experience 
provided excellent material to convey to the 
Caranian Farm Association, of which he was still 
a member; in 1842 the Association presented him 
a medal of merit. At about the same time, at 
Kitchi-Quigaming, he was undertaking similar 
tasks with the Chippewa tribe. He taught them 
how to plant and cultivate various vegetables, and 
instructed them in the use of nets for fishing. 
He also encouraged their breeding domestic ani- 
mals by supplying two cows, four pigs and a dozen 
chickens. He planted fruit trees, bringing them 
from Arbre Croche. 

Pierz’s interest and affections were deeply held 
by his Indians. He completed a church and school 
for them and would have liked to remain along 
Superior; but the Bishop dispatched him to Arbre 
Croche. He left Fort William on October Ls, 


reaching Little Traverse Bay on Lake Michigan by 
December 8. Though stationed far from them 
his thoughts were occupied with the Indians along 
the Pigeon River and on Thunder Bay, and tr 
the summers of 1843 to 1845 he visited ther 
again. 

In 1845. government inspectors came from 
Washington to study the Indian conditions it 
Michigan and the other northern states. The} 
were astonished at the progress made by the 
mission Indians, many of whom were living ir 
neat, clean houses and working at various skillec 
trades. Pierz proudly showed the visitors every 
thing. The latter part of this same year, whet 
he had returned from Kitchi-Quigaming, Bisho 
Lefevre forbade him to leave Arbre Croche any 
more. Arbre Croche had increased to such a size 
and had so many missions attached to it, that thy 
presence of a priest was imperative at all times 
Pierz received an assistant, Ignatius Mrak, ana 
then, in 1847, he was put in charge of the entir’ 
lake coast from Arbre Croche up to Machgigong: 
Mrak was assigned La Croix, Middletown, Castoi 
Island and Manestee. There were some 1,24! 
souls in Pierz’s area, six hundred in Mrak’s. 


Pierz had one of the early experiences with mas 
vaccination. In 1846 small pox broke out in four 
Indian towns, and Pierz sent immediately to Mackt 
inaw for a doctor. The doctor was ill and ur 
able to come. Instead, he sent vaccine with 
messenger. Pierz vaccinated over eight hundred 
the towns’ entire population. The results mus 
have been successful, because we find him writ 
ing approvingly of vaccination in a letter of De 
cember 28, 1846. 


It is now that an event occurs which wrougl 
great changes in Pierz’s life and career. In t 
Seventh Provincial Council, held at Baltimore i! 
1849, the American Bishops asked Rome to e¢ 
tablish a diocese in Minnesota, using St. Paul f 
episcopal residence. Pope Pius IX acceded to t 
petition, and early in 1851 Joseph Cretin, Vic 
General of Dubuque, was consecrated at Belles 
France, In this huge new diocese there were onl 
seven churches, ten priests and some 2,500 Catt 
olics; there were also enormous numbers of In 
dians, an estimated seven thousand Chippew 
alone, according to Pierz. All these Indians wei 
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ring in extremely degraded conditions; they were 
agans, given to drink and other vices. 

The old missionary zeal flamed up again in 
ietz. He had come to convert the Indians: but 
s own flock at Arbre Croche was converted, 
ing in Christian peace, and his favorite mis- 
on field, along the northern shore of Lake Super- 
br, Was now included in the new diocese. The 
xty-seven year old priest begged Bishop Lefevre 
» allow him to return to the field. The Bishop 
reed, and in 1852 Pierz left Michigan to take 
arge of Crow Wing on the Mississippi, some 
fty miles north of St. Cloud. He had never 
een happier, as he set forth on this great adven- 
re. 

He found the Chippewas living in misery. Their 
igwams were made of the poorest bark; their 
othing was scanty and insufficient; for food 
ney depended entirely upon game and fish. 
hen nature failed them, they died of hunger: 
ney had no agriculture. These people had heard 
# the immense progress begun by Pierz among 
1¢ Indians at Pigeon River, so they awaited his 


mce to fell trees for a church. Pierz spent the 
inter instructing them. In the spring he made 
Pntact with the whites—French, Irish and Ger- 
fan, who lived on the east bank of the Missis- 
h We have some idea of the amount Pierz ac- 
pmplished from a letter he wrote in 1857 to his 
Hiend Father Mathew Kristan in Europe. “The 
jord (he writes) has been good to me for, de- 
bite my seventy years, I am in the best of health. 
n a period of three years I have founded ten 
Missions and churches, two for the Indians, two 
or the French and six for the Germans living on 
ne good land along the Sauk River; these latter 
have turned over to the Benedictines, while a 
rench priest will take care of the French. I 
hall devote my time to the conversion of the 
ndians. In the coming spring of 1858, I hope 
» travel from four to six hundred miles further 
brth, where I plan to found more missions be- 
pre I pass away. Several days ago I received 
letter from Father Lawrence Lautizar, a country- 
an of mine, who has offered his services. Since 
e speaks the Indian language, he will be my 
npport in my latter days.” 

Father Lautizar arrived in the summer of 1857 


ne following year, while returning from a mis- 
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sion tour, he was frozen to death during a storm 
on Red Lake. 

In 1862 Father Pierz was involved intimately 
in a series of Indian uprisings. A letter describ- 
ing his part in them was written to Canon John 
Novak, and there is nothing like it for conveying 
an impression of Pierz’s courage, humility, good 
humor and devotion. We quote it at length: 

“During the sad years of 1862 I visited my 
Indian missions only once, baptizing the children, 
giving the people the consolation of the sacra- 
ments, helping the sick with my store of homeo- 
pathic medicines. There was little time for con- 
versions, as I had to work hard to keep my own 
Indians from joining the revolt against the whites. 
The newspapers have never printed the truth in 
this matter, and have so exaggerated things that 
I find myself induced to put down some facts 
regarding this demonstration against the Indians. 

“Greedy traders have been cheating these Chip- 
pewas most unmercifully during the last few 
years; whiskey peddlers have been making the 
rounds, and crooked officials have so defrauded 
the Indians as to have brought them to utter 
poverty. 

“Some four hundred Protestant Indians in the 
neighborhood of Gerl and Leech Lake finally 
took arms under their Chief Haleda, robbed the 
whites of clothing and food, and drove off several 
hundred cows. As far as I know, they did not 
commit any murders; but they caused great anxiety 
among the settlers. Now the militia and the set- 
tlers have also armed themselves with the inten- 
tion of wiping out the Indians, or else to drive 
them from the state. Our good-hearted President 
sent a commissioner to treat with the natives and 
to offer them amnesty. They refused to accede; 
instead, the following night they plundered a 
house near Crow Wing, and even threatened to 
burn the town. 

“A friendly Indian told me of this plan. Loaded 
down with a goodly supply of tobacco, I sought 
them out in their camp, a mile the other side of 
the Minnesota River. Two braves in war paint 
met me half way. ‘Where are you going, Father?’ 
they asked me. ‘I wish to see your chief,’ I ans- 
wered. ‘That is out of the question, I was told. 
‘No white man is allowed to approach him.’ They 
pointed to a mark across the path, which no white 
man was to pass. ‘I am not afraid to die,’ I said, 
at the same time putting my foot over the line. 
At that moment I was picked up by four braves 
who carried me forward a distance, then said 
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laughing, ‘Now you have not stepped across the 
line; we carried you across.’ 

“A little farther on I met another sentry who 
pointed to another line which I could not pass 
except at great peril. ‘If that is the case, let the 
chiefs come to me,’ I said. They did come, and 
after proffering them tobacco, I asked what they 
intended to do. They hung their heads, saying 
not a word. Five chiefs surrounded me, and also 
their warriors. They listened attentively while 
I told them how foolhardy it was for them to 


fight the whites, that it was sinful in the eyes | 


of the Great Spirit to plunder and burn, and 
that He not only punished these crimes in this 
world, but also in the next. Like a father I showed 
them how further resistance would mean their 
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Felici, Icilio, Father to the Immigrants, translated by 
Carol Della Chiesa. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York, 1955. 248 pages. $3.00. 


le TITLE OF THIS BOOK, while in every respect 
applicable to John Baptist Scalabrini, does an in- 
justice not only to Bishop Scalabrini, but also to the 
author as well. This zealous bishop played an active 
part in almost every conceivable phase of the apostolate. 
His interest in the Italian immigrants was but a single 
good work among numerous others equally important. 
Only the latter half of the book relates the activities of 
Bishop Scalabrini in behalf of the members of his flock 
and of his country who left for the New World, and 
this section of the book is mete exposition. 


The first half of the book, whose contents are not 
in any way indicated in the title, tells far better the 
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destruction owing to the superiority of the whites 
Finally, I persuaded them to go to Crow Wing 
where they would get a hearing for their griey 
ances. Chief Haleda then shook my hand, prom 
ising to do as I asked. 

“They kept their promise. Two days late 
peace was made at Crow Wing. The Indian 
promised to accept Christianity, to adopt civilize 
customs, and even asked me to erect a missiot 
in their village. Thus the dreaded insurrection 
came to an end. But I must say with all du 
pride that not one Indian of my six missions tool 
part in this revolt.” | 


(To be concluded) 


Rev. FRANCIS SCHEPER 


achievements of the Bishop, and would command 
wider reader interest. It is to be deplored that th 
valuable account of the controversy between th 
Thomists and the Rosminians and its outcome, as well a: 
on the political scene, the account of the battle betwee; 
the Transigents and Intransigents stand in danger G 
being overlooked because of the limiting title. 


Giovanni Battista Scalabrini played a very prominet 
role in the ecclesiastical and civic history of his timf 
His intuition of the significance of the times merits 
wider recognition than that afforded to his work for th 
immigrants, great though that was. While we need : 
the present time other zealous apostles to carry on ht 
work for the immigrants, to an even greater degree d 
we need leaders of his type to champion the rights of tll 
Church in all lands. | 


Better clarity would have resulted had the author 
presuming less on the intelligence of his readers, givenp 
more thorough background of the Roman Questioo 
A brief résumé of the Law of Guarantees of 1877 
and the reason for its rejection by the Pontiffs begii 
ning with Pius [IX until the adjustments contained | 
the Lateran Treaty of 1929, would have created a clear: 
understanding of the struggle of the Radicals and Fee 
masons for its abrogation, as well as the reason fi 
their determination, at a later date, to destroy the pre 
tige of Bishop Scalabrini. 


| While reading of the activities of t 
amazing man, one feels that he was a fitting o 
temporary of the three illustrious Popes for whose cat 
he fought so unrelentingly: Pius IX, Leo XIII and Sa 
Pius X. The book enables one to realize more fu’ 
the problems of Italy at the present time, which a 
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€ in no small part of the activities of the Freemasons, 
well as to the fact that for so long there was an 
sence of militant Catholics in the political life of 
ly. The Bishop’s idea of a policy of conciliation 
owed a remarkable foresight. 

Equally remarkable is the fact that he was able on 
ch short acquaintance to predict that America would 
e day be the “Promised Land of the Catholic Church 
quiescence and self-satisfaction, ignorance of the ways 
inted out by God Almighty, and opposition to holy 
pirations do not lead people astray from the divine 
n. This statement was made on the occasion of 
first visit to the United States in 1888. 

Bishop Scalabrini’s missionary activities can be 
mmed up briefly by relating that he founded two 
ders, one of men and one of women, to care for the 
lian immigrants in foreign lands, that he became co- 
under of the Missionary Zelatrices of the Sacred Heart, 
d was a powerful factor in persuading Mother 
brini to direct her efforts to America rather than to 
e Orient. 

While we have pointed out what to us appear to be 
me short-comings in this study of a Catholic figure 
heroic stature, we freely acknowledge that we found 
e reading of Father to the Immigrants not only a 
st rewarding effort, but a culturally wholesome ex- 
rience. We are indebted to the translator for mak- 
g such an absorbingly interesting volume available 
the English-speaking world, especially at this time 
en immigration and world problems not dissimilar 
those confronting the Church in Bishop Scalabrini’s 
es, are demanding our attention. In furnishing such 
interesting volume in attractive form, P. J. Kenedy 
d Sons, the publishers, have done the reading public, 
d especially its Catholic segment, a real service. We 
cerely hope this book attracts a wide circulation. It 
hly deserves such. 


SISTER DOLORITA MariE, C.S.]J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


anson, Ernst W. and Griffin, John A., Public E'du- 
cation in the South Today and Tomorrow— 
Statistical Survey. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
2 Pp. XIV—187. $5.00. 
This book is an outgrowth and extension of the 
search into bi-racial education in the United 
ates initiated in 1953 by the Fund for the Advance- 
ent of Education, known as the Ashmore Project. 
€ primary purpose of the investigation was to deter- 
ine the sociological and educational implications of 
cial integration in the field of public education. The 
dings were reported by Harry S. Ashmore in his 
ok The Negro and the Schools (University of North 
rolina Press). The abundant statistical material re- 
Iting from the integration background study provides 
e basis for this comprehensive statistical survey of 
e whole pattern of public education in the South. © 
State-supported education is inevitably bound up with 
e economic conditions of the states. The economic 
fficulties of the region extending from Virginia to 
xas and embracing the thirteen states generally known 
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as the South, are reflected in the history of public edu- 
cation in the region. Beyond this, the high birthrate 
and the out-migration of millions of adult Southerners 
to other regions has tended to keep the school-age popu- 
lation of the region disproportionately high, thus adding 
to the burdens and difficulties of maintaining an ade- 
quate school system. 

Public Education in the South Today and Tomorrow 
is concerned with the great economic problems asso- 
ciated with public education in the South. It dismisses 
the racial integration issue which was made imminent by 
the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court on May 14, 
1954, declaring segregation in public schools uncon- 
stitutional, by asserting that it has no direct bearing on 
the specifically educational problems of the South. Of 
profound social significance, integration does not directly 
concern the over-all educational goals of expanding 
school facilities and instruction, and of achieving edu- 
cational equalization between rural and urban, low- 
income and high-income areas, as well as between the 
races, 

The book comprises sixty-four statistical tables, each 
with brief explanations and interpretations. These are 
grouped together under eight chapter headings, four of 
which survey the general picture of public education 
in the South today and its historical causes and develop- 
ment. The remaining four chapters seek to’ determine 
the developments that may be expected in the next 
decade and to evaluate the South’s ability to achieve 
its over-all goals of educational equalization and in- 
struction and facility expansion that measure up to 
modern standards in the field of public education. An 
introductory chapter presents the major problems con- 
fronting the South’s school system, the basic materials 
at hand with which to meet them, and a summary of 
the findings of the research study. 

Whereas in 1900, the South was eighty-five per cent 
rural, today it is approximately half rural and half 
urban. Nearly twelve and a half-million Southerners 
live outside their home states, and of this large number 
nearly seven and half-million now make their homes in 
the non-South. Over three million non-Southerners 
have moved into the region, leaving a net population loss 
in recent decades of some four and a half million 
(p. G). Yet, two States, Florida and Texas, have ex- 
perienced population growth at a rate higher than that 
of the national average. Oklahoma, on the other hand, 
lost thirty-one per cent of its native population to the 
non-South, and Kentucky and Arkansas more than 
twenty-six per cent. 

For the past fourteen years there has been an annual 
rise in per capita income in the South of more than five 
per cent. For ten years and more, Southern States have 
expended three and one-third per cent of their annual 
income to defray the cost of public education. This 
financial effort is proportionately twice as great as that 
made in the rest of the nation. Yet, by all qualitative 
and quantitive criteria, the South lags behind the rest 
of the nation in the field of public education. 

Nevertheless, provided industrial expansion continues 
at its present rate, or at least is not completely halted, 
and provided the South continues to devote its present 
tate of income resources to public education, educational 
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standards comparable to those of other regions in the 
United States should be achieved in ten to twelve years. 

The tremendous scope of the survey is amazing. Not 
only do the editors achieve their purpose of providing 
reliable information on the nature of the South’s educa- 
tional problems and on the basic means of theit solu- 
tion; they also make available a wealth of demographic 
and economic information on the South as a whole and 
on the individual thirteen States that comprise the 
region. As Harry S. Ashmore points out in his fore- 
word: “Here, state by state, are measured the accelerat- 
ing migration of the Southern people from farm to 
city, and the great out-migration that still goes on. Here 
are shown the effects of the industrial revolution, which 


arrived in the South almost a century after it had begun ° 


to transform the rest of the nation. Here are set forth 
the challenges and the opportunities inherent in the 
state of flux that now exists everywhere in the region.” 
For the serious student seeking authentic informa- 

tion on the modern South—its problems, its opportuni- 
ties, its prospective development—this book should prove 
valuable. 

Rev. MICHAEL LENSING, O.S.B. 

New Subiaco Abbey, Ark. 


Unger, Dominic J., O.F.M.Cap., Editor, Our Lady’s 
Daily Hours. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J. 534 pp. $4.50. 

Two things are specially notable about this new 
edition of The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. 
In the first place, it uses the psalms from the new Latin 
version of the Psalter made from the original text by 
professors of the Pontifical Biblical Institute at Rome. 
The translation was inspired by the hope, in the present 
Holy Fathet’s words, “that in the future all will derive 
daily more light, grace and consolation from saying 
the Divine Office” (In cotidianis precibus). Conse- 
quently, the text is as near to being authentic as con- 
temporary scholarship can guarantee. Anyone praying 
this translation of the psalms can hope, therefore, to be 
brought into the presence of the true sentiments of the 
Holy Spirit, the psalms’ Author. 

The other, not inconsiderable, merit of this book 
is the Commentary on the Little Office prepared by 
Father Unger. Containing a summary of every psalm, 
notes on the theme, authorship and style, with a verse 
by verse explanation, the Commentary valuably com- 
plements recitation of the Office. A thoughtful, medita- 
tive reading of the Commentary cannot help but en- 
hance the prayer of the religious and lay person alike. 

The text of the Office is printed with clarity and 
invitation in mind; it succeeds admirably in being both 
clear and inviting. Speaking for the layman, one could 
wish for an edition that would contain the Office alone 
in a slightly more sturdy binding. There are lay men 
and women who say the Little Office daily; there are 
more who could and should build their lives around 
its uncomplicated rhythms. What they need is a small, 
strong, attractive copy that will stand the rough wear 
of the market-place. 

ROBERT OsTERMANN 
Central Bureau 
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Jalbert, Arthur, M.S., Walk While You Have the 
Light. Edited by Lorrie Nelson Douglas. 
Grail Press, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 208 pages 


$2.75. 


St. Joseph Cafasso was a secular priest. He 
was born in 1811, died in 1860 was beatified i 
1925, and canonized in 1947. We note the fact that he 
was a secular priest. Also, that he is a very modetr 
saint, and that he was canonized in a relatively sho 
time. 


The fame of the Cure of Ars has spread throughou 
the world and, strangely enough, with it has sprea 
a curious mistake that he made. In some unaccount 
able manner the holy Cure had gotten the notion thai 
there were no secular priests canonized! 


He must have known that many of the Popes, Bishop: 
and even priests, some who later entered religious co 
gregations after having started out as secular pries 
were canonized. But he mistakenly thought that ther 
were no secular priests who had reached the highes 
honors of sainthood after living and dying as secula 
priests. 


This mistake is still met with in places which mak 
us gasp. In an issue of a leading Catholic weekly at 
late as last year an editorial written by a secular pries 
stated this same error! (It is interesting to add that 
in subsequent issues a whole series of lives of canonizee 
secular priests was presented. ) 


St. Joseph Cafasso worked all his life as a parisl 
priest in the varied round of duties which come inti 
that important vocation. The usual parochial assign 
ments were the means he used to sanctify himself. HI 
was a guide of priests, a holy retriever of souls in ak 
walks of life from hardened criminals to canonizeé 
saints; for he was the intimate friend and adviser o 
St. John Bosco and St. Joseph Cottolengo. 


Walk While You Have the Light will acquaint tht 
reader with this marvelous secular priest, will thril 
him with the miracles of grace taking place in ou 
modern world, and will perhaps assist him in restorinf 
a better balance to his concept of sanctity. (A floot 
of recent books would persuade readers that the onl 


place to find holiness is in the shadows of the monastet 
wall!) 


Grail Publications are known for their attractive ay 
pearance and exquisite workmanship. This volume | 
bound in bright gold and subdued red; the paper | 
non-glare style; sub-heads are used throughout the tex 
for ease in reading. / 


REV. JOHN JOLIN, S.J. PHD. 9S: 1-8 | 
Regis College, Denver 
Chambers, P. Franklin, Juliana of Norwich. An Intre 
ductory Appreciation and an Interpretiv 
Anthology. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.7} 


Our mechanized age is witnessing a growing i 
terest in mysticism among thoughtful and _ since: 


people of all denominations. This book will be we 
comed and treasured by such people who must hav 


ways wished to have an exposition of the works of 
liana of Norwich, remarkable fourteenth century 
lystic, of whom little is known, save for what appears 
her extraordinary Revelations. 


She was the contemporary of Thomas 4 Kempis, St. 
atherine of Siena, Jan Ruysbroeck, Tauler, Henry Suso 
ud the unknown author of Theologia Germanica. In 
gland there was a small group of mystics in her 
1e—Richard Rolle of Hampole and the anonymous 
thor of the Cloud of Unknowing being among them. 
liana was probably a Benedictine nun. 


This short biography and “retranslations’ of the 
irst English woman of letters” help to bring her 
om the cloudy detachment into which her fame had 
ceded, into the light of our day. This book also 
akes possible a contact with the modern mind for 
hich her words convey many relevant messages. The 
thor and editor, Mr. P. Franklin Chambers, is an 
glish Free Church minister. In spite of his obvious 
cerity and wide scholarship, he gives the impression 
considering Juliana a forerunner of the so-called 
eformation. Juliana herself always submitted to the 
urch. “I yield me to our mother Holy Church as a 
ple child oweth,” she wrote. 


She had prayed for the realization in herself of 
tist’s Passion, wishing to share His sufferings with 
e€ women who stood by the Cross. To this end she 
ished for sickness at the age of thirty. Her prayers 
as answered suddenly on Easter morning, 1373, when 
he was stricken with a severe illness in her thirty- 
rst year. It was thought she would die; but she re- 
vered to be a source of comfort to many who, in those 
ys of darkness and division, wished for some direct, 
assuring understanding of God. 


| Juliana’s Revelations, her only book, completed at 
e age of fifty, was one of the earliest printed manu- 
ripts. As it was popular in her own age which wit- 
»ssed the evils of the Western Schism, the Black Death 
id the threatened invasion of Europe by Islamic forces, 
is likely to regain popularity in our own age of ten- 
ons, threats and temptations to doubt the reality 
God’s love. She never forgot the words spoken 
liting her vision of the Cross: “Lo, how I loved 
hee... All shall be well, and all manner of thing 
hall be well.” 


} Whlie we cannot be but grateful to the author for 
is arrangement of Juliana’s dicta, we must differ with 
im when he makes a startling claim like: “Perhaps 
would be nearer the truth to name her (the Church) 
‘step-mother,’ and well within the truth to add that 
exclusive and possessive ecclesiasticism, whether 
oman, Anglican or Nonconformist, has no relevance 
the spirit of Mother Juliana or the need of the 
ies. 
We hope that some future Catholic authority may 
p inspired to write a complete and objective study of 
other Juliana. 


BEDA HERBERT, M.A. 
Dublin, Ireland 
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Sellmair, Joseph, The Priest in the World. Translation 
by Brian Battershaw. The Newman Press, 


Westminster, Maryland, 1954. 238 pp. 
$3.25. 


A series of challenging ideas is presented in this 
volume. With some you will agree; others you will 
question. But all the ideas presented, I think, you 
will find interesting and well worth reading. 


Father Sellmair has set himself no easy task: 


“To set forth the right relation between humanity 
and mystery in the secular priest... .It was not 
my intention to increase the number of useful 
books on the priestly life which deal with religious 
and ascetical training....The ideas presented in 
this book are fundamentally simple and even self- 
evident; indeed they are ideas which concern 
not priests alone but every one of the faithful, 
and actually the book has found as many readers 
and as many friends among the laity as among 
the clergy (p. ix).” 


Consistent with this aim, a variety of topics is treated 
with generally high, but somewhat uneven, quality. Es- 
pecially good, in my opinion, are: ‘‘Nature and Grace in 
the Priest” (p. 19), “Human Culture and Christian 
Culture” (p. 123). These chapters point out that, al- 
though the qualities of a true gentleman are to be 
conspicuous in a priest, he is to rely for his resource- 
fulness on supernatural grace. ‘The Secular Priest 
is Not a Monk” (p. 28) shows the very important 
fact that, though the monk and the secular priest have 
many means, and of course their ultimate a7m (union 
with God) in common, yet there are means which are 
available to the one and not to the other. Hence, if 
the secular priest attempted to guide his program of 
activities by a monk’s ideals, distortion would result 
(p. 30). The chapter on “Loneliness” (p. 157) very 
plainly says that the priest can and must practice recol- 
lection, so that “being alone” really means “being 
with God alone,” instead of “feeling lonesome or 
deserted.” 


Carefully selected quotations from Pope Pius XII, 
Cardinal Newman, Bishop Sailer and many others show 
that the book was thoughtfully prepared over a long 
period of time and is also up-to-date. The style is some- 
what involved and even the evident skill of the translator 
could not ease a certain roughness and complexity in 
thought development. 


There are a few slips in the text. Thomas 4 Kempis 
is called “St.” (p. 233) ; Exercitia spiritualia are shifted 
in gender and case (p. 222). These, of course, are 
trivial faults. Newman Press is to be congratulated 
for bringing not only good contemporary American 
books to us, but also foreign books through excellent 
translation and reprints. 


REV. JOHN JOLIN, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 


President, Frank C. Gittinger, Texas. 

First Vice-President, August Springob, Wis. 
Second Vice-President, Rey. Albert Henkes, Texas. 
Third Vice-President, Joseph Gervais, N. Y. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, Missouri. 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 


General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 
Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 
Marshal, N. M. Lies, Kansas. 


Trustees: Edw. F. Kirchen, Cal.; Jos. H. Holzhauer, 
Wis.; Jos. B. Goedeker, Mo.; Jos. A. Kraus, Tex.; 
T. J. Arnold, Ark.; Arth. H. Hanebrink, Mo.; 
Jos. M. Haider, Ill.; Edw. Debrecht, Mo.; Fred 
J. Grumich, Mo. 


Board of Directors: John A. Bell, Wis.; C. Jos. 
Lonsdorf, Pa.; Peter Mohr, Kans.; August Petry, 
Cal.; Charles Reinhard, Conn.; Ben Schwegmann, 
Sr., Tex. 

Hon. Presidents: John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Wm. H. 


Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y. 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench 
Bishop of pees N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, KS 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil 
waukee, Wis.; Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, Texas 
C. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Rey. A. Ostheimer, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. W 
Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D. 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex. 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies 
Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rey. Victor T. Suren, Director, Central Bureau, St. Loui 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Peri 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) i 
published by the Central Bureau. { 

Communications concerning the Central Ver 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albe 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. ; j 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, an 
all monies intended for the various projects and Fun 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Socia 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editor; 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica: 


tion. 


} 
} 
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FROM THE VATICAN 


lees CENTENNIAL CONVENTION of the Central Verein 
last August voted to send to our Holy Father a 
gift of $1,000 in token of its esteem and filial affection. 
The gift, contributed as Peter’s Pence, was forwarded 
to His Holiness by the esteemed Episcopal Spiritual 
Protector of the Verein, Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter. 

On January 20, Msgr. A. Dell’ Acqua, Substitute Secre- 
tary of State at the Vatican, acknowledged the Verein’s 
gift to Archbishop Ritter in the following letter: 


Segreteria Di Stato 
Di Sua Santita 


Vatican City 
January 20, 1956 
His EXCELLENCY 
THE Most REVEREND Josepu E. Ritter, D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF ST. Louls 


Your Excellency: 


At the season of Christmas, the poor of Christ in 
every land turn to their Common Father, their eyes 
filled with hopeful expectation of at least a temporary 
relief from the sufferings and hardships which are their 
daily lot. 

The latest munificent donation of one thousand dol- 
lars which the Catholic Central Verein of America trans- 
mitted to the Pontiff, through the good offices of Your 
Excellency, was particularly timely, because it enabled 
Him at Christmastide to bring a measure of much needed 


assistance to still greater numbers of His afflicted 
children. 


His Holiness, therefore, when commanding me t 
acknowledge receipt of this further conspicuous gill 
from the Catholic Central Verein, bade me assure thent 
through Your Excellency, of His heartfelt apprecid 
tion and gratitude. He prayerfully invokes a bounte 
ous celestial recompense upon the charity of the dono» 
and in pledge thereof He lovingly imparts to you ant 
to all the officers and members of the Catholic Centra 
Verein of America His paternal Apostolic Benediction, 

Gladly do I renew to Your Excellency the expressio; 
of my high esteem and cordial regard, and I remain | 


Yours sincerely in Christ, | 
A. DELL’ ACQUA 
(Substitute) : 


Fourth Anniversary of Dr. Kenkel | 


Bee 16 WILL MARK the fourth anniversat 
of the death of Dr. F. P. Kenkel, founder of tH 
Central Bureau and a leader in the Central Verein fd 
almost a half century. Dr. Kenkel was 88 years ob 
at the time of his death in 1952. 
Members of the Central Bureau staff will join tl 
Sisters, the lay staff and the Board of Directors of & 
Elizabeth's Settlement and Day Nursery in St. Louit 
in the celebration of an anniversary Mass of Requie: 
on February 16 in the Nursery’s chapel. Dr. Kenki 
founded St. Elizabeth’s in 1915. He established tl 
Central Bureau in 1908. 
) 
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The Missouri State Branches of the CV and the 
CWU, through the various District Leagues in the 
ite, will sponsor an anniversary Mass for Dr. Kenkel 
Saturday, March 18, in SS. Peter and Paul’s Church 
St. Louis. The Holy Sacrifice will be celebrated 
the Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, pastor of SS. Peter 
d Paul’s, at 4:00 P.M. 


Frederick P. Kenkel’s Life of Virtue" 


HE CATHOLIC UNION OF ILLINOIS, State Branch of 

the century-old Catholic Central Verein, and the 
inois Branch of the National Catholic Women’s Union, 
conscious of the special privilege that was theirs in 
ing able to hold their 1955 conventions in St. Joseph’s 
tish, Wilmette. We recognize with a deep sense 
teverence that this historic and hospitable parish was 
home parish for many years of our leader of heroic 
ture, Frederick P. Kenkel, who was called by God to 
eternal reward, February 16, 1952. 
In the time which has elapsed since the death of 
. Kenkel, many public references have been made 
his extraordinary virtue. More than once public 
erance was given to the hope that official recogni- 
m some day be given to the heroic nature of Mr. 
nkel’s sanctity of life. 
In view of this, but without any desire whatsoever 
anticipate the mind or the wise action of Holy Mother 
urch, the Catholic Union of Llinois and the Illinois 
anch of the NCWU ask their members to be mindful 
their private prayers of the cause of the late Frederick 
Kenkel, begging that, if it should so please our 
avenly Father, the sanctity of our peerless leader be 
ognized by the proper ecclesiastical authorities for 
greater glory of God, the good of Mother Church 
the salvation of souls. 


nnual Meeting of the F. P. Kenkel 
Federal Credit Union 


ITH AN ATTENDANCE of about fifty of its three 
hundred members, the F. P. Kenkel Federal 
dit Union held its annual meeting at St. Henry’s, 
iladelphia, on Tuesday, January 17. 
The treasurer and general manager of the Credit 
ion, Bernard C. Lindinger, reported an increase of 
ut one hundred new members during the year 1955. 
te balances as of the end of the year were reported 
$26,117.94. Loans during the report year amounted 
$35,091.30. Since organization in December of 
2, loans in amount of $67,613.90 were granted to 
mbers of the organization for worthwhile purposes. 
dividend of 3% on share holdings was declared. 

wo new directors, Mr. Edward Rempfer and Mr. 
nard C. Lindinger, were elected. At the Board of 
ectors meeting, which followed the annual meeting, 
ction of officers was held. Mr. Alphonse L. Eller- 


mp was re-elected president. 

) A Resolution adopted by the Illinois State 
hes of the CV and the NCWU at their 1955 

ventions. 
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Joseph Matt Receives Citation 


N JANUARY 23 the announcement was made by 

Dr. K. Heinrich Knappstein, German Consul 
General in Chicago, that President Heuss of the German 
Federal Republic had awarded the Officer’s Cross of 
the German Order of Merit to Mr. Joseph Matt, dis- 
tinguished editor of The Wanderer and charter member 
of the Central Verein’s fifty-year-old Committee on 
Social Action. 

The award will be made at a special gathering at 
St. Paul sometime in the spring of the year. The date 
has not as yet been chosen. 

During the month of March Mr. Matt will observe 
his 60th year in Catholic journalism. The citation from 
the German Federal Republic is given in recognition of 
Mr. Matt’s great contribution to German-American cul- 
ture. More will be said on these matters in subsequent 
issues of S/R. 


Joseph Kraus Becomes Life Member 
of the CV 


A LIFE MEMBERSHIP in the Catholic Central Verein 
was presented to Mr. Joseph Kraus of San Antonio 
by his wife on his fiftieth birthday. The presentation, 
made at a gathering in the Kraus home, came as a 
surprise to the happy celebrant. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Kraus are intensely active in the 
CV and the NCWU, holding offices in both organiza- 
tions. In addition, they are outstanding leaders of our 
movement in the men’s and women’s sections of the 
Catholic State League of Texas. For several years Mr. 
Kraus has been chairman of the League’s Central 
Bureau Assistance Committee, which last year worked 
diligently to raise money for the CV Centennial Fund. 
Currently Mr. Kraus is leading a discussion club move- 
ment in the Archdiocese of San Antonio. Both he and 
his wife are regular participants in our national con- 
ventions. 


CV Past President Hospitalized 


rom The Wanderer of January 12 we learn that 

Mr. J. M. Aretz, past president of the Catholic 
Central Verein of America, early in January suffered 
a severe hemorrhage and had to be rushed to a hospital. 
The attack was similar to one he suffered almost ten 
years ago during the Central Verein convention in 
Newark, which necessitated Mr. Aretz’s immediate te- 
turn by plane to St. Paul to be hospitalized. At that 
time he recovered quickly. He is now ten years older, 
however, and the sudden illness of the 85-year-old man 
aroused the concern of his family and numerous friends. 
According to late reports, however, he is holding his 
own, and there are good hopes for his recovery. 

Some weeks ago, Mrs. Aretz suffered a broken hip 
in a fall, and has been confined to bed since then. 

Our best wishes go out to the two patients for a 
good recovery. Our kind readers can help speed these 
good wishes by their prayers. 
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In Memoriam 


WILLIAM H. SIEFEN 
President of the CV, 1938-44 


Alex SEPTEMBER, 1944, issue of Social Justice Review, 
in reporting the Eighty-Ninth Convention of the 
Central Verein, contains this rather terse reference to the 
election of officers: ‘Due to impaired health, Mr. Wm. 
Siefen had declined re-election.” 

We well remember the occasion at this convention 
in St. Paul when the then president of the Central Verein 
announced to the delegates that he would have to re- 
linquish his office for health reasons. Tears bedimmed 
Mr. Siefen’s eyes and his voice choked as he explained 
the order of his physician to retrench in his activities. 
Because of his devotion to the Verein and his obvious 
attachment to the many friends he had among the 
membership, Mr. Siefen found it hard to relinquish 
his post of leadership in the organization he had served 
so faithfully since his youth. It was not retirement 
from office as such which our dear friend found dif- 
ficult, because ambition or political aspirations were 
alien to his ruggedly honest soul. Mr. Siefen loved 
the “good old” Central Verein and could not cherish 
the idea of no longer serving it as one of its leaders. 

That was back in 1944. Because he carefully heeded 
his physician’s advice, Mr. Siefen lived twelve addi- 
tional useful and happy years with his devoted wife. 
During this interval he continued to help the Verein 
to the full extent his physical condition would allow. 
When, in 1954, the CV held its Ninety-Ninth Conven- 
tion in New Haven, Conn., Mr. Siefen’s home city, 
he was foremost in planning this very successful con- 
clave and in gathering the finances necessary for con- 
ducting it. 

Whether we like it or not, finances are a very neces- 
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sary concern in any organization. It was in this sphet 
Mr. Siefen rendered the Verein outstanding servic 
throughout his life. In his scholarly and delightful 
interesting history of the Central Verein, written Ia 
year on the occasion of the Central Verein’s centennia 
Mr. Joseph Matt writes as follows in reference to th 
important Cleveland convention in 1909 at which th 
now celebrated Central Bureau was brought into being 

“There was one important detail. No committee ¢ 
organization can effectively function without adequat 
financial means. ‘This difficulty, too, had been car 
fully considered by the Committee (on Social Action) 
and Mr. Kenkel could add to his report that the Con 
mittee members had pledged the sum of $700, so th. 
the proposed work could be tackled immediately. Upo 
that announcement, Mr. Frey (CV president) appeale 
to the generosity of the delegates and proposed 
young man’ as chairman of a committee to recef 
‘Patengaben (christening presents) for our Benjamt 
The ‘young man’ was William H. Siefen, who lat 
became president of the Central Verein...” 

Throughout his many years of association with 0 
organization, William Siefen played a prominent fo 
in keeping the Verein a financially stable organiz 
tion. For this he merits our undying gratitude. Mar 
a good organization has foundered and died for lack 
such necessary assistance. 

But we must not restrict our appreciation of M 
Siefen to his ability at raising funds. As president | 
the Verein, he was singularly competent in conductiti 
its meetings. Vigorous in both thought and exprd 
sion, he left no doubt in anyone’s mind about his stan 
on issues. 

Mr. Siefen will also be remembered for having li 
a CV pilgrimage to Rome, the last such endeavor wi 
dertaken by our society. | 

Although, as was already indicated, Mr. Siefer 
health was not the best since 1944, he nevertheld 
continued to attend our annual conventions at which | 
was always quite active. His sudden death on ti 
Feast of the Epiphany, therefore, came as a distiti 
shock to his many friends. He was stricken withp 
heart attack at his home, 884 Elm St., New Haven. 4 
ambulance rushed him to St. Raphael’s Hospital wha 
he died shortly after his arrival there. | 

The Solemn Funeral Mass of Requiem was offett 
at St. Boniface Church, with the Rev. Edward 
Demenske officiating as celebrant. The Most R¢ 
John F. Hackett, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Hartfoo 
Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Donnelly, Rev. Fran 
Fazzelaro and Rev. John P. Cook were present in 
sanctuary for the Holy Sacrifice. Assisting the ¢ 
brant of the Mass were Rev. Raymond J. Mulready ai 
Rev. John Heller as deacon and subdeacon respectiv 
Burial was in St. Lawrence Cemetery. j 

The deceased is survived by his widow, Mary 
(nee Stadler), a son, Francis L., and four daught 
Mrs. Frank Wendt, Mrs. Joseph Sheehan, Mrs. Tho 
Glynn and Miss Martha Siefen. ; 

Mr. Siefen, a native of Germany, was born Jt 
14, 1876. He came to America as a boy. Before 
tirement, he was associated with the old Frese 
Brewery, now Hull Brewing Company. 
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€ was active in Catholic organizations throughout 
life, having membership in St. Boniface Men’s So- 
ty in addition to his membership in the CV on a 
trict, state and national level. His was the distinction 
serving as president in our organization on all three 
els. In 1928 he became Life Member Number 13 
the Central Verein. Mrs. Siefen also holds this 
e of membership in our society. Both were honored 
the Centennial Convention banquet in Rochester, N. 
, last August for having been members of the Verein 
more than fifty years. 

e commend the generous soul of our friend and 
der to God’s infinite mercy and the charity of our 
mbers. (R.I.P.) 


igh fBe Kenkel, Peerless Leader of 


the Central Verein” 
Il, 


AM NOT IN POSITION to speak of Central Verein 
leaders and the rank and file of the organization 
h the same intimate knowledge as my father who, 
ept for five of them, has known all the Verein’s 
sidents and has cultivated a close association with 
organization since 1898. But I have read a good 
I about John Amend and other outstanding leaders 
became acquainted with at least a half-dozen of these 
who frequently were guests in our home. And I 
e carefully observed the relations between leaders 
members at committee meetings and in the plenum 
various conventions. The presidents I have known 
e sterling Catholic men who fully deserved the con- 
ence placed in them by the members, and who were 
re that they were dealing with men anxious to 
ye the Catholic cause unselfishly and wholeheartedly. 
on’t believe that in the history of the Central Verein 
ish cliques ever had a chance seriously to disturb 
mony and solidarity, because those who sought 
randizement for themselves instead of serving the 
mon Catholic cause were quickly recognized and 
ated. People who are thoroughly familiar with 
history of our organization are agreed that even 
mpts to exploit the Central Verein for personal ends 
e very rare occurrences. In short, the Central Verein 
been, and has remained to this day, a genuine Chris- 
democracy devoted to serving both Church and 
iety unselfishly and consistently. 


t would be an interesting study to delve into the 
rds of the past and write a book on the leaders 
the Central Verein—from Anton Blattau, Christian 
eckmann, Johann Amend, Henrich Spaunhorst, 
olph Weber, Nicholas Gonner, John Oelkers, Joseph 
y, Michael F. Girten, Charles Korz, Willibald Euib- 
, Frank C. Blied, down to the other excellent men 
o in the past twenty-five years merited the confi- 
ce of the membership and were deservedly placed 
the head of the organization during their time. It 
Id be a collection of biographies of which any 
anization could well be proud. 


) From an address delivered at the Centennial Con- 
tion of the Central Verein, August 15, 1955. 
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But there was one man in the first one-hundred years 
of the Verein who seemed to possess all the high quali- 
ties of the many splendid men we remember with 
reverent gratitude—F. P. Kenkel, our Peerless Leader, 
as Father Suren designated him in the assignment given 
to me for tonight. 

It is just about thirty years ago that a name which 
I had heard many times in our living room and at the 
dinner table at home became a living reality, when F. P. 
Kenkel greeted me with a warm handshake and a few 
friendly words. I was at an age when I was being 
introduced to chivalrous knights of history and fiction, 
and to saints and great thinkers and leaders of men in 
evety field. Since I was romantically inclined, it was 
quite natural for me that I tried to associate and identify 
our guest with one or the other of these, but couldn’t 
come to a satisfactory conclusion until I had fused all 
the virtues and glories of the heroes of my childhood 
into one grand synthesis—which was F. P. Kenkel. 

Years later, when I told Mr. Kenkel of my musings 
on that first meeting, he smiled his warm smile. He 
was pleased, for although seriousness was the funda- 
mental chord of his nature and misled people who 
knew him only superficially to regard him as cold and 
stern, he was what the German calls ein Gemuetsmensch, 
a man of deep feeling, kind-hearted in his dealings with 
fellowmen, and receptive and grateful, not’ for’ con- 
ventional flattery, which he disdained, but for honest 
appreciation and friendship. It was this that drew me 
when I first met Mr. Kenkel in my childhood and which 
made association with him so inestimably valuable when 
I grew to manhood. And that undoubtedly was the 
experience of many thousands of others who had the 
good fortune to come under his influence. I have 
often observed him at private gatherings, at conven- 
tion and committee meetings, and with the growing 
years I became more and more convinced that the 
all compelling influence he exercised wherever he par- 
ticipated in any serious endeavor was the result not 
merely of his astounding erudition and remarkable prac- 
tical experience, but, above all, of his personality, of 
his deep sense of responsibility, his readiness and eager- 
ness to serve, his kindness, his understanding of human 
nature, his true democracy. He was impatient with 
pompous mediocrity and arrogant shallowness, but 
tolerant with more human frailties and shortcomings. 
His exquisite sense of humor always enabled him to 
find the right word and the best way of putting it 
when a correction seemed to be in order. He became 
sharp and cutting only when principles were ignored 
or when serious matters were treated with levity. 

It was, I might say, always interesting to study Mr. 
Kenkel’s attitude. His attitude was governed in first 
place by a well-disciplined mind and heart; and a care- 
ful observer often felt tempted to draw comparisons be- 
tween him and Cardinal Newman’s definition of a true 
Christian gentleman. In fact, I often drew comparisons 
between these two men. Newman, whose battle against 
Liberalism within the Anglican Church ultimately 
brought him into the Catholic Church, in describing 
his personal conflict with Liberalism, once expressed the 
thought which seemed to me a kind of Leitmotif in 
Mr. Kenkel’s life. The Cardinal said: ‘Deliverance 
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(must be) wrought not by the many but by the few, 
not by bodies but by persons.” This, surely, was also 
Mr. Kenkel’s credo in his consistent espousal of a pro- 
gram of personal reform, self-help, mutual help between 
man and man, delicate personal Klesnarbeit as distinct 
from mechanical organization and external display. He, 
too, was of the firm opinion that if society is to be 
reformed, men first must reform themselves. 

That, then, was F. P. Kenkel the man, and those 
were the characteristics which lent his words such extra- 
ordinary power and persuasiveness. But what he said 
was, of course, no less important than the manner in 
which he said it. Whoever read the innumerable articles 
written by him, which, if gathered in book form would 


fill many volumes, or heard him expound philosophical, 


social, historical, cultural questions, could but admire 
his amazing knowledge in many fields and his clear and 
logical thinking. He was, as Plato put it, a philosopher 
envisioning “‘the perfect pattern of justice, beauty and 
truth,” one who ‘‘contemplates all time and all exist- 
ence’ and for whom “no praises are too high.” Ex- 
tremely versatile, his analysis of historic events, for 
instance, though frequently at variance with the diag- 
nosis and prognosis of self-appointed experts in the 
field, were many times strikingly confirmed by later 
developments. As a social philosopher, while fully 
conversant with economic theories and facts, as well 
as with the opinions of leading sociologists, he relied 
above all on the teachings of the Church. His guide 
was not merely Rerum Novarum, which too frequently 
is loosely cited and misinterpreted by some, but the many 
other great encyclicals of Pope Leo and his successors, 
the great interpreters of St. Thomas Aquinas whose 
social teachings they applied to modern conditions as the 
antidote of Liberalism as well as Socialism. And 
Kenkel likewise, with clear conviction, followed the 
thought processes of Bishop Ketteler, Fr. Albert Maria 
Weiss, Fr. Heinrich Pesch and other outstanding social 
philosophers, rejecting the errors of Liberalism and de- 
ductions therefrom, squarely standing on the Natural 
Law with regard to the State, its functions, its obli- 
gations and limitations within the organic body of 
human society. 

Knowing his deep faith, I often thought, while listen- 
ing to his scholarly discourses, of the words of 
Friedrich Wilhelm Weber: “Das halbe Wissen fuehrt 
zum Teufel, das ganze Wissen fuehrt zu Gott.” Ot, 
freely translated: A smattering of knowledge leads to 
error and perdition, thorough knowledge leads to God. 
Whatever Mr. Kenkel wrote and spoke when explain- 
ing questions of importance was conscientiously exam- 
ined in the light of the teachings of the Church. That 
was the testimony of leading churchmen who, at the 
time of his death, emphasized his “‘sentire cum 
Ecclesia,” his absolute thinking and acting in the spirit 
of the Church. That was F. P. Kenkel the scholar, 
who devoted the greater part of his life—literally to his 
last breath—to the Catholic cause. It was a distinction 
and blessing for the Central Verein that this remarkable 
man and scholar gave it so much of his brilliant talents, 
his creative energy and inspiring example as a peerless 


leader. (To be continued) 


WALTER L. Matr 
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Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Maissourt ; 


a 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $368.00; Catholic Union ¢ 
Kansas, $109.21; Frieda Felder, Calif., $2; Mrs. Wr 
Werle, Ohio, $1; Total to and including January 2 
1956, $480.21. 
Chaplains’ Aid Fund : 
Previously reported: $132.80; St. Francis de Sal 


Benevolent Society, St. Louis, $2.39; Total to and i 
cluding January 27, 1956, $135.19. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $14,730.75; Interest Incon 
$31.50; From Greater St. Louis Community ‘Che 
$5,000; From children attending: $1,218.89; Total to 
including January 27, 1956, $20,981.14. 


Foundation Fund 


Previously reported: $3,571.41; Alfred L. Gross, Wi 
for Life Membership: $25; John A, Suellentrop, Kan 
for Life Membership: $25; Jos. A. Kraus, Tex., f 
Life Membership: $100; Total to and including Janua: 
27, 1956, $3,721.41. 


| 


Previously reported: $1,867.28; Convention Cor 
mittee NCWU, Wilmette, Ill., $317.20; A. Kenkel, M! 
$10; E. Winkelmann, Mo., $20; Wm. Sullivan, Fl/ 
$40; Frieda Felder, Calif., $20; N. N. Mission Fun 


Catholic Missions 


$40; Frank Schrader, Ill., $50; NCWU_ Rochestt 
Branch, N. Y., $25; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $5; Eista: 
Geo. Stickler, N. Y., $500; Sewing Group,. St. Bo 
face Parish, New Haven, Conn., $10; Rt. Rev. J. Her 
bach, So, Dak., $5; Mr. and Mrs. Jos. Bisch, Cali 
$10; Henry C. Schipper, Mo., $40; Rev. J. M. Hube 
Mo., $10; Rose J. Seitz, Ill., $5; Miss H. Ahillen, M) 
$10; Total to and including January 27, 1956, $2,984.4i 
Christmas Appeal 
Previously reported: $2,286.00; Fred H. Kenkel, Cont 
$10; Antonia M, Linhart, N. Y., $5; Anthony B. Kenki 
Md., $10; Jos J. Porta, Pa., $5; Mrs. Mary Beinlich, I 
$2; J. M. Aretz, Minn., $5; John Schmidt, Mo., ¢ 
Francis P. Donovan, $2; Christina Grabosky, N. Y., 4 
Rev. John H. Byrne, Mo., $10; Magdalena Schuha: 
N. Y., $5; Effingham County Printing Co., Ill, $ 
Barbara C. Craft, Conn., $5; Eliz. Schuette, IIL, $3 
Josephine Forthous, Mo., $1; Rev. Wm. Busch, Mim 
$5; Adolf J. Jonisch, Wis., $1; Catholic Men’s Asg 
Racine, Wis., $10; Val. J. Peter, Nebr., $5; E. E. wal 
mann, Mo., $10; Mrs. Anna Phillipp, Ind., $10; 
A, Grahman, Tex., $1; R. F. Hemmerlein, N. Xo | 
Mrs. M. Fossel, Mo., $5; Catholic Union of Missow 
$25; Rev. Leo J. Post, Pa., $5; Mrs. Marie Felle 
Md., $10; Nick Schumacher, Iowa, $5; Dr. A. F. Kus 
mann, Wis., $5; Mrs. Wanda Dymer, IME, colle: She 
Christian Mothers Soc. St. Charles, Mo., $10; | 
Mathias Soc., Albertville, Minn., $5; Rev. Clarence 4 
White, Mo., $5; Wm. D. Walsh, Mo., $5; Marg. Reick 
Minn., $1; R. C. Knights of St. Geo., Ind., $10; 
Kittle, Mo., $2; Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Vogelweid, 
$10; T. J. Arnold, Ark., $25; Jos. H. Gervais, N. 
$25; C. J. Frank, Md., $1; A. Liebacher, Tex., $20; WV 
Anna Klaas, Pa., $1; Rev. Richard Walsh, Mo., 
Rey, Edward Kramer, N. Y., $10; Mrs. Jos. Smith, Co 
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Richard J. Herrmann, Wis., $5; Mrs. D. D. Schmidt, 
nn., $1; Friend, Milwaukee, Wis., $15; Elmer Cas- 
meyer, Ill., $2; Frank M. Hauser, Conn., $2; Barney 
Maier, Ill., $2; Christian Mother’s Sod. Cottleville, 
ay $2; Gertrude Brahm, N. Y., $1; St. Joseph’s Soe. 
zareth, Tex., $10; Max R. Nack, Wis., SID Ihe) IB 
err, Mo., $2; Miss E. M. Stackman, Conn., $1; Mrs. 
A. Dillon, Del., $5; Mrs. E. V. Barhorst, Mo., $5; 
W. Neuwoehner, Iowa, $10; Laura Volant, N. Y., 
| St. Mary’s Ladies Aux. Meriden, Conn., $5; Mr. 

Mrs. R. J. Dixon, Calif., $10; Quincy Dist. CWU, 
$10; Msgr. Geo. Dreher, Mo., $10; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
- Connors, N. Y., $5; St. Boniface Society, Rowena, 
, $5; G. Hoffmann, N. Y., $1; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
ellentrop, Kan., $25; Mrs. M. F. Neubauer, N. Y., $1 
n Suellentrop, Kan., $20; Miss M. Meier, N. Y., 
Frank Everding, Mo., $10; Miss Jane R. Gallagher, 
+ $3; Franz H. Mueller, Minn., $5; Otto M. Schultz, 
$15; Jos. B. Goedeker, Mo., $5; Sigmund Rechner, 


$2; Miss L. E. Koch, Mo., $5; John Makary, Pa., 
St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Soc. St. Louis, 
); Adelaide Piechocki, Conn., $5; Frank Holzner, 
, $2; Mrs. Rose Gauvain, Mo., $1; J. V. Kirchoff, 
5 $2; Rev. Jos. Wuest, Mich., $5; John Eibeck, Pa., 
) W. A. Stay, Mo., $10; CWU of Brooklyn, N. Y., 


|Y., $1; Paul R. Derbacher, Conn., $5; A. J. Otzen- 
ser, Mo., $2; CWU, Egg Harbor City, N. J., $5; 
. and Mrs. N. B. Betzen, Kan., $5; Frieda Felder, 
lif., $5; Mr. and Mrs. EB. A. Roberts, Mo., $5; C. K. 
St. Geo. Br. 189, Altoona, Pa., $2; Math. H. Weiden, 
Y., $500; Rev. Fr. J. Buechler, N. Y., $10; St. Ann 
iety, La Coste, Tex., $5; Rev. E. H. Behrmann, Mo., 
); Mr. and Mrs. Wm. K. Ott, Ill., $5; Rt. Rev. Mser. 
m S. Mies, Mich., $5; Rev. Raym. A. Hampe, Mo., 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Winkelmann, Mo., $10; Mrs. 
Wittrock, N. Y., $25; Our Lady of Hungary Church, 
, $20; Rev. John R. Phelan, $10; Miss. Marg. M. 
ss, Conn., $5; Rev. V. J. Mogelnicki, Mo., $5; Mrs. 
dolph Duenzl, N. Y., $2; Miss Frances Knobbe, 
»., $5; Jos. F. Wilmering, Mo., $5; Miss Blanche 
pserwald, N. Y., $5; Most Rev. John P. Cody, Mo., 
); Mrs. W. Beckerle, Mo., $1; Hermann J. Wolf, 
mn., $5; St. Joseph’s Men’s Sod. Beckemeyer, I1., 
Joseph F. Wich, Mo., $5; Cl. Schumacher, Pa., 
Rev. Chas. J. Forst, Mo., $5; CWU of Arkansas, 
3; F. X. Mangold, Ill., $10; N..N., N. Y., $1; Mrs. 
J. Asmann, $10; Albert Schwinn, Wis., $2; Jos. N. 
ss, Conn., $10; St. Nicholas Beneficial Soc, Egg 
rbor, N. J., $5; Ann Trumpler, N. Y., $5; St. Ann 


Ei 


e. New Britain, Conn., $10; St. Ann Soc. Harper, 


; Fr. Placidus Eckart, Ark., $4; Mathias Rankel, 
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Tex., $3; Mrs. Anna Schanz, Ill., $1; John J. Messer, 
$5; Chas. Bauer, Pa., $2; Most Rev. J. B. Grellinger, 
Wis., $15; Ladies Aux. Cath. Kolping Soc. New York 
City, $10; Jos. H. Holzhauer, Wis., $5; Anna Brunert, 
Mo., $5; St. Boniface Soc., New Haven, Conn., $20; 
Paul P. Hoegen, Mo., $2; Julie Honer, N. Y., $2; Emma 
Hauenstein, Mo., $1; Adele Hauser, Conn., $5; St. 
Francis de Sales Christian Mothers Soc., St. Louis, 
$25; Norman Puff, Mo., $5; A. F. McKenzie, Mo., $10; 
Gert. M. Engbring, IIL, $5; Wm. J. Nochowitz, N. J., 
$5; St. Joseph’s Mutual Aid Soc., Fort Smith, Ark., 
$10; Miss Helen J. Kehrig, N. Y., $5; Mrs. Gert. 
Wandell, Ill., $5; St. Joseph’s Soc., Rovena, Tex., $5; 
Cath. Knights of St. George, Br. 288, Northampton, 
Pa., $5; Mrs. Johanna Kenkel-Toomey, IIl., $15; Mrs. 
Anna Spiess, N. Y., $5; S. S. Peter & Paul’s Soc. 
Braunfels, Tex., $5; St. Martins Soc., of Tours, Tex., 
$10; St. Elizabeth’s Altar Soc., of Tours, Tex., $5; 
Cath Knights of St. George Br. 5, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$5; N.-N., Kansas, $200; Mrs. C. Behnke, Cal, $2; 
St. Ann’s Soc., Delano; Minn., $2; Holy Trinity Soc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., $5; Holy Name Soc., Portage des 
Sioux, Mo., $10; Rev. W. M. A. Koenig, Pa., $10; 
St. Jacob Soc. Cristal Lake, Minn., $5; Rev. C. A. Rees, 
Mo., $25; Catholic W. U., Baltimore, Md., $10; Re- 
demptorist Fathers, Phila, Pa., $10; CWU, Torrington, 
Conn., $5; St. John’s Soc., Lucan, Minn., $10; St. John’s 
Benevolent Soc., Minneapolis, Minn., $10; St. L. and 
St. L. County Dist. League, Mo., $5; Leo Hoorman, 
Mo., $2; Mrs. Barb. Brunner, N. Y., $2; St. Mark’s Men 
Soe., Colwich, Kan., $15; Rev. John F. Godfrey, Mo., 
$2; Mrs. Eliz. Echele, Mo., $1; St. Lawrence Benevo- 
lent Soc., Milwaukee, Wis., $10; Sodality of Our Imm. 
Lady, Jefferson City, Mo., $5; Rt. Rev. Wm. Fischer, 
Mo., $20; R. A: Steger, Mo., $1; St. Elizabeth Benevo- 
lent Soc., Shiner, Tex., $5; St. Aloysius Young Men 
Benevolent Soc., Utica, N. Y., $10; St. Margaret Soc., 
New Ulm, Minn., $2.50; Mrs. Therese Mader, Pa., $2; 
Rev. Wm. Ebert, Mo., $5; Mrs. Marg. Male, N. Y., 
$5; Mr. and Mrs. John Stadler, N. Y., $15; Mich. J. 
Kirsch, Pa., $5; Mr. and Mrs. John B. Ahillen, Mo., 
$5; Rt. Rev. T. J. Lloyd, Mo., $25; St. Monica Soe., 
Madison, Minn., $5; Rev. M. P. O’Sullivan, Calif., $5; 
Jacob Sottong, N. Y., $5; Miss Clara C. Rudrof, Mo., 
$5; Cath. Order of Foresters, Wilmette, Il., $5; August 
Springob, Wis., $10; St. Symphorian Br. 1046, Cath. R. 
of America, Chicago, Ill., $10; Cath. Women’s Union 
Beaver Falls, Pa., $5; Mrs. Helen Fuessel, Tex., $2; 
Rt. Rev. James Murray, Mo., $10; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Hemmerlein, N. Y., $10; Total to and including Janu- 
ary 27, 1956, $4,431.50. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 8 


Ht 


‘Make Your Plans NOW To Attend The 


101st ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN 


W. anticipate the pleasure of being your hosts 


Catholic Uniou of Kausae 


July 28 to August 1, 1956 


Broadview Hotel, Convention Headquarters 


we 
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FIRST 
AMERICAN EDITION 


of 
FATHER TO THE 
IMMIGRANTS 


SOE QLIFRRL SS 


“Well written, of interest to Americans, to people of Italian origin and students 
of Church History . -- revealing and satisfying reading.” 


THE NEw WORLD - 
Chicago 


“Highly readable, fascinating, spells out the spiritual and actual bond between Church, 
Italy and our own America.” THE CaTHotic News 


New York 


“Scalabrini was a Charles Borremeo amongst modern Bishops...a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of Catholic biography.” 


PAUL H. HALLETT 
of The Register 


“Synonymous with immigration is the great name of Scalabrini. He saw the hundreds 
of thousands that of necessity were leaving the mother country, and he ‘realized prob- 
ably better than anyone else the spiritual as well as the social and economic prob- 
lems that would be facing them in the new world. What an example and inspiration he 
provides for our day when our own thinking and feeling in regard to immigrants and 
immigration right here in the United States could stand some serious introspection.” 


ARCHBISHOP PATRICK A. O’BoyLE 
of Washington 


“His work for immigrants has become almost a legend. And it is most fitting that 
while the record is stil fresh, we be given a documented account of the inspiring 


life of this great prelate.” Bisuop Joun F. DEARDEN 
of Pittsburgh 


Order your copy directly from: 
St. Charles B. Seminary, 209 Flagg Place, Staten Island 4, New York 
Reverend Father: 


Enclosed you will find $ . Please forward ——copy(ies) of 
FATHER TO THE IMMIGRANTS @ $3.00 to: 


Name 
Address 


City Zone - State 


